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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Greater isolation ... War effects 
.. . Growing problems at home... 


Congress controls. | 





EVENTS ABROAD are to push the United 
States farther and farther into a New 
Deal at home. 

An irresistible demand for isolation trom 
struggles in Europe and Asia may force an 
outright turn to nationalism, of which the ex- 
isting New Deal is but a sample 

Prospects now are strong that the new Con- 
gress will strengthen the neutrality law, set 
a stern face against letting down the bars on 
new loans to old defaulting debtors and be 
cold to White House maneuvers for a united 
front of democracies. 

There is every chance, on this basis, that 
American involvement in foreign disputes 
can be avoided. 

Eventually, however, the price will be high 
in terms of government control over finance, 
industry, labor and agriculture. 

* . * 

Immediate effects of war in Europe would 
be far less drastic than in 1914. 

Britain and France have around a billion 
dollars in bank balances here. Spending and 
withdrawal of these balances would come first 
and need not upset markets. 

Two or three additional billions in stocks 
and bonds and other liquid investments are 
more of a problem. However, these holdings 
would hardly be dumped. Orderly disposal 
would be expected. 

British and French spending could tempo- 
rarily double the existing pump priming 
program, 

Involved then would be a problem of boom 
control. The shock would come with exhaus- 
tion of liquid British and French resources or 
the end té hostilities. There would be a 
strong temptation to give credits so buying 
could continue. 

Last time American credits financed the 
last year of the war and the rehabilitation, 
thereby delaying an accounting until 1929, 
This time there is a strong chance that the 
temptation to loan would be resisted. 

Government now is equipped with pump 
priming machinery, relief machinery, farm 
control machinery and credit control ma- 
chinery, to cushion any shock from abroad. 

—* « 

The foreign crisis is bringing the problems 
of isolation to the front. 

Gold supplies now have shot above thirteen 
and one-half billions. Excess bank reserves 
are at a record high and will shoot higher as 
the Treasury releases gold for cash. Banks 
never bulged with so many resources on which 
to base credit. 

At the same time bank loans to business are 
contracting, WPA rolls are at an all-time 
peak and still rising, surpluses of all kinds 
continue to pile up in the face of acute want. 

Europe is closed as an outlet for these vast 
American credit resources. Latin America, 
defaulting on past loans and eyeing confisca- 
tion of foreign property, offers little attrac- 
tion to investors. 

Every prospect, as a result, is that govern- 
ment will be driven more and more toward di- 
rection and control over investment at home. 
Investment control leads to price controls. 
Recovery on that basis, with utilization of 
idle and accumulated resources, calls for a 
strong New Deal. 

Isolation, being forced by circumstances, 
makes internal planning inevitable. 

. . * 

Congress will be increasingly isolationist 
in sentiment; decreasingly willing to face the 
resulting problems. 

The outlook is for stronger opposition to 
White House plans, even less readiness to 
speed action, and more suspicion of State 
Department actions and attitudes in the for- 
eign field. 

A removal of Chairman O’Connor as head 
of the House Rules Committee would repre- 
sent an impo.itant White House gain. ppo- 
sition strategy, however, centers in the Sen- 
ate, not in the House 

Ahead is the prospect of a period of drift- 
ing in the domestic field. 
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Harris & Ewing 
THE NEWS OF THE DAY 
Rep. Sam D. McReynolds, chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, leaving the White 
House after a conference with the President. 
Published reports that they had discussed revision 
of the Neutrality Act were denied at the White 
House. 
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Our Foreign Policy: 
Clash Over Controls? 





White House versus Capitol .. . 
Who shall control foreign policy? 
Czechoslovakia lights a blaze in 
United States. 











WO opposing groups of Congressmen, with dif- 
ferent ideas on what the United States for- 
eign policy should be, are preparing for a show- 
down when the seventy-sixth Congress convenes. 
If there is anything to the extra-session talk 
in the air, the showdown may come sooner. 

The two groups have often come to grips in 
the past but the present Czechoslovakian crisis 
and the threat it carries to American isolation 
has renewed this old struggle 

The first faction wants to keep America out 
of foreign quarrels. To do this it urges keeping 
control of foreign affairs in Congress 

The second faction wants to give the Presi- 
dent a free hand to make up a foreign policy 
as he goes along. Many members of this group 
would favor American aid to nations that have 
been the victims of aggression. Translated Tito 
concrete terms, this would mean either military 
or economic help for China, Loyalist Spain and 
Czechoslovakia. 

When the argument reaches the Senate and 
House floors, the clash of viewpoints is expected 
to narrow down to the Neutrality Act and the 
Ludlow War Referendum. 

The Neutrality Act now on the books repre- 
sents a compromise between the partisans of 
Presidential and Congressional control, with the 
White House getting somewhat the better of the 
bargain. Those who believe that Congress 
should manage the country’s foreign policy suc- 
ceeded in filling the act with mandatory clauses 
requiring the President to do a number of things 
as soon as he recognizes a state of war 


“MUSTS” FOR PRESIDENT 

For instance, the President is required, 
whether he wants to or not, to embargo arms 
shipments to belligerents; he must forbid finan- 
cial help, must deny them sales of certain war 
supplies on credit and he is required to keep 
American merchant ships out of the arms trade. 

All these “musts” depend, however, on one 
significant condition. That condition—a big 
“if” that believers in White House control over 
foreign affairs are thankful for—is that not one 
word of the Act’s neutrality clauses can come 
into effect until the President “shall find that 
there exists a state of war” somewhere in the 
world and proclaim that fact. 

China and Japan have been fighting since the 
summer of 1937 but, so far as the President is 
officially concerned, they are not really “at war” 
and therefore the Neutrality Act does not apply. 

When Congress takes up the Neutrality Act, 
it is expected that one group of lawmakers will 
try to take away the President’s discretionary 
power to invoke or not invoke the statute. An- 
other group, the “freedom of action” bloc, will 
probably try to remove the “must” clauses that 
now require the President to follow a prescribed 
course of action. 


WAR REFERENDUM ISSUE 

The Ludlow proposal for a War Referendum 
is another issue expected to touch off a politi- 
cal clash when Congress convenes. 

Proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, it would give the people final say in de- 
termining whether or not to fight in a foreign 
war. The instrument would be a plebiscite. 

A discharge petition for the proposal in the 
House last December quickly won 218 signatures 
and approval by the lower chamber seemed im- 
minent when the Administration, opposed to a 
war referendum, stepped in, invoked party dis- 
cipline, and beat the Ludlow proposal back to a 
committee shelf. 

If political weather vanes can be believed, 
the War Referendum Amendment will be back 
at the next session of Congress stronger than 
ever. Administration leaders are reported laying 
their lines to defeat it again and, on their side, 
sponsors of the plebiscite amendment are plan- 
ning an aggressive campaign 

Whatever develops, political circles are well 
aware that the Czechoslovakian conflagration 
has touched off a brisk blaze of debate in the 
United States that will burn merrily during the 
coming session of Congress. (See Question of the 
Week, page 4, for opinions on Neutrality Act.) 


SHMIMGTOHIWAL 
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European Worries—Monopoly Information—'Selling’ 
Social Security—SEC and Stock Exchange—Tax Plans 


President Roodevelt is increas- 
ingly irked by this country’s 
neutrality law which has forced 
him to sit on the side-lines dur- 
ing the world-shaking negotia- 
tions in Eusope. The United 
States finds itself in the position 
of an outsider looking in ona deal 
that can have deep effects on its 
internal policies. 


x~* 


The decision for industrial com- 
mittees set up by the Wage- 
Hour Administration to hold 
hearings on labor standards in 
closed session was made, in the 
words of one official, to prevent 
cases “being tried in the news- 
papers.” The procedure will 
conform in general to that fol- 
lowed by the code authorities 
under NRA. 


~*~ * * 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission questionnaire to in- 
surance companies in search of 
information for use in the anti- 
nonopoly inquiry is described as 
“barely a beginning.” More in- 
timate information about insur- 
ance policies and operations will 
be sought before long. 


+ 


ing of the Exchange after the 
outbreak of the World War is 
expected to result from condi- 
tions abroad. 


x* * 


Lines are forming for another 
struggle in Congress over 
whether fundamental decisions 
about neutrality policy should 
rest with the Legislative or the 
Executive branch. But the 
White House wants to restrict 
election issues to domestic af- 
fairs as much as possible. At- 
tempts to stir up public debate 
about foreign policy will be re- 
sisted from Washington. 


x * * 


The Senate Committee studying 
tax revision is split over whether 
to recommend removal of tax ex- 
emption on Government securi- 
ties by ordinary legislation or by 
Constitutional amendment, Some 
prominent Democrats insist time 
could be saved by following the 
amendment process because of 
the possibility that application of 
a simple law would be delayed 
by court attacks. They point out 
that a number of legislatures 
could act on an amendment dur- 


+ 


purchase of goods for export. 
Now even that outlet is reported 
closed pending an end of the 
“emergency.” 

* * * 


The Administration is formulat- 
ing plans to “sell” its social se- 
curity program to the country as 
an offset to pressure for more 
liberal old age pensions. A na- 
tional broadcast by the Social Se- 
curity Board before long will be 


but a starter. 
x * * 


The Wage-Hour Administration 
to date is using rulings by the 
National Labor Relations Board 
for guidance as to which indus- 
tries properly can be considered 
interstate, and which for that 
reason must comply with maxi- 
mum hour and minimum wage 
regu/lations. 
. er ¢ 


The recent speech by Senator 
Pittman, Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, 
brought telegrams both of sup- 
port and opposition to the Cap- 
itol. Speaking of American 
strength for defense, the Senator 
at the same time said Fascist 


ing this might have on the po- 
litica] future of James Roosevelt 
in his “adopted State.” 


x** 


President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Ickes got their signals 
crossed in discussing the status 
of Maryland applications for 
PWA bridge subsidies for pub- 
lication, The President was un- 
der the impression that the ques- 
tion was in stalemate at a time 
when the PWA Administrator 
was negotiating to make a grant. 


x * 


Government opinion is sharply 


‘divided over what position to 


take, if any, about European de- 
velopments. One cabinet officer 
has denounced Hitler unspar- 
ingly in private conversations, 
causing worry among others. 


x * * 


The Social Security Board still 
feels stumped about what to do 
in connection with continuation 
of Federal old age assistance 
payments to Ohio. There is not 


»even a pretense of cordiality to 


Governor Martin L, Davey in 
that quarter. 


CURRENCY COMPTROLLER 
After five years in the service of the Governments, 
Preston Delano, of Massachusetts, becomes 
Comptroller of the Currency. Mr. Delano, a 
distant relative of President Roosevelt, formerly 
was Governor of the Federal Home Loan Bank 

Board. 





Keenan + 
Peace in Industry: 
A European Plan 





A look at labor relations in Eng- 
land and Sweden. ... No need for 
a Wagner act... . Use of a labor 


court. 














x~** 





Inquirers at the SEC are told the 
Government is pleased by the 
planning to date for self-regula- 
tion on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Many details remain to 
be worked out; but the SEC is 
satisfied with the pace. No such 
unsettlement as caused the clos- 


ing the winter. 


Americans and other foreigners 
with funds on deposit in Ger- 
many are 
spending 
While refusing to let money be 
sent out, the Nazi Government 
previously had let it be used for 


those 


conquest in Europe would be “a 
continuing threat to the safety 
of our institutions and our lib- 
erties.” 


xk 





x ke & we : , 
Skepticism is expressed in Fed- 


eral housing quarters whether 
the anti-monopoly investigators 
will “have the courage” to take 
up the subject of “collusion be- 
tween the construction industry 
and building labor” regarding 
wage and price policies, etc. 


x** * 


The Administration hardly knew 
what to make of the comeback by 
James M, Curley in Democratic 
politics in Massachusetts, In- 
terest was evident in what bear- 


having difficulty 


funds there. 
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CARROTS, KINGS AND DICTATORS...ELECTION SURPRISES 
MR. EARLY PINCH-HITS...ANXIOUS EYES ON EUROPE 


F Alice and the Walrus could talk “of cab- 

bages—of kings” while all the world was 
topsy-turvy, so, too, could Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Certainly the President’s world was topsy- 
turvy, too. 

There was an ebbing and rising European 
crisis. Flood and hurricane had wrought de- 
struction along the north Atlantic coast line. 
A “purgee” was driven from the Democratic 
party. And Mr. Roosevelt had a bad cold in his 
nose. 

Scarcely a thing, it seemed, was lacking to 
put affairs in upside-down focus, 

So, few were surprised when the President 
entered into a discussion of the price of—not 
cabbages—but carrots in the Washington mar- 
ket, 


DEEP DISCOURSE 


As a matter of fact, 


ON VEGETABLES the discussion was not 
sO inconsequential as it 


AND CIVILIZATION might seem, for the 


President turned an unusual press conference 
query into an explanation of one of his signifi- 
cant social philosophies. 

“Why is it,” a lady correspondent asked, “that, 
when I go marketing, I have to pay two cents 
for a carrot while farmers leave them rotting 
in the fields because, they say, it doesn’t pay 
to pick them?” 

The President already had excused himself 
from speaking of kings and dictators and prime 
ministers, but he picked up this query with a 
relish, 

When he was in the New York State legisla- 
ture, Mr. Roosevelt began, he once followed a 
shipment of celery from the Norfolk, Va., mar- 
ket into New York. 

That celery was sold by the Norfolk farmer 
for 18 cents, barely enough to pay for the crate. 


Yet, after being shipped to New York and pass- 


ing through the hands of six commission mer- 
chants, it sold for $2.20. 


This is part of our civilization. Is it neces- 


sary, the President challenged. And not a 
murmer came out of the press. 
lady correspondent paid two cents for a carrot. 


Next day the 


The conference at which the discussion took 


place proved to be the President’s last venture 
of the week into his airy offices in the execu- 
tive wing of the White House. 


A nose cold kept him otherwise confined to 





* trict, Mr. Roosevelt was able to sit by the radio 
with Dr. McIntire and Marguerite LeHand, his 
peronal secretary. 

After early returns had come in, the Presi- 
dent predicted to his radio-side companions that 
his “purgee”, Rep. John J. O'Connor, would 
win the Demoncratic nomination but lose the 
Republican. In the recent Georgia and Mary- 
land elections, the President had made accurate 
predictions. 

This time, as Secretary Steve Early put it, 
“The President was exactly wrong both ways”. 

And the President himself admitted he was 
“pleasantly surprised” that the Democratic 
voters had acceded to his wish in the final 
test of the “purge”. 


One of the develop- 

“HANDS OFF” IN tag Se 

e Presidential indica- 

FALL ELECTIONS tion that not only was the 

“purge” over but also that he would not take 
part in the fall elections. 

This development grew out of a correspon- 
dent’s sly query whether the President would 
support “unpurged”. Senator Tydings in the 
election or throw his weight behind some liberal 
Republican. 

The President then explained that he never 
took part in inter-party elections, and the em- 
phasis was on the word never. 

Mr. Roosevelt failed to keep his second ap- 
pointment of the week with the press. A hund- 
red newspapermen, waiting in the lobby of the 
White House offices and discussing the sudden 
turn for the worse in European affairs, were 
unexpectedly shunted into Secretary Early’s 
office instead of the President's. 

There they were told that Dr. McIntire had 
advised Mr. Roosevelt 10 minutes before that 
he should remain in the White House and clear 
up his cold once and for all, and that Mr. Early 
would “pinch-hit” for the President. 

Mr. Early was asked how long the President 
would remain at the White House. 

“Until he can get clearance from Dr. Mc- 
Intire and the State department to go to Hyde 
Park,” Mr. Early responded. “I expect that 
will be about Thursday”. 

What reason did Mr. Early have for thinking 
that clearance would be possible Thursday? 

“Because I think he wants to get away Thurs- 
day night,” Mr. Early smiled. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


—Harris & Ewing 
50-YARD LINE “PASS” 
A well-known “quarterback” in his own right, 
President Roosevelt will have an opportunity of 
watching professional pigskin pushers at work if 
he uses the gold season pass tendered him by 
George Marshall, president of the Washington 
Redskins football team. 





his study in the White House proper and kept 
Dr. Ross T. McIntire busy nursing the Presi- 
dential health. 

The cold did not keep the President idle even 
if it did keep him confined. He was able to 
keep important appointments and to observe 
the development of European affairs. 


When a mid-week 
TO STRICKEN IN storm struck Long Is- 
land and New England, 
HURRICANE AREA bringing death to 500 
and untold loss of property, Mr. Roosevelt acted 
quickly to send the Navy, the Coast Guard 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps into the 
stricken areas and to order relief agencies to 
give every possible aid. 

When six railroad men appeared in response 
to the Presidential summons, Mr. Roosevelt was 
well able to enjoy an hour-and-a-half discus- 
sion with them of the nation’s critical trans- 
portation problem. The developments from this 
conference are detailed on page 7. 

And when returns came trickling in on the 
balloting in New York’s 16th Congressional dis- 


RUSHING HELP 








EITHER England nor Sweden—in rather sharp 
contrast with the United States—could find 

any particular use for a Wagner Labor Relations 
act. 
This tacit conclusion, above all others, stands 
out from the reports of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations which now is com- 
pleting its report after a summer of study of the 
labor situation in those two European nations. 

What the commission of labor officials, indus- 
trial leaders, Government officiais and professors 
discovered is going to interest a Congress that 
will” be faced in January with demands for 
changes in the Wagner act 

That act. about which controversy continues 
to rage, is designed to protect American workers 
from employer interference while they organize 
into unions of their own choice, as a prelude 
to collective bargaining. 


ORGANIZATION COMPLETED 


In both England and Sweden this period of 
organization was passed long ago, so that now 
workers would have little or no need for govern- 
ment protection. 

“In Sweden, as in Great Britain,” President 
Roosevelt said in accepting the latest reports 
of his commission, “employers generally have 
fully accepted a program of collective bargain- 
ing; there is extensive independent organization 
of both groups and all concerned live up to the 
rules of the game, participating with restraint 
and mutual respect in the processes of collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

The President calls indirect attention to the 
fact that if this same situation existed within 
the United States the National Labor Relations 
Board, instead of being a center of constantly 
increasing controversy, might find itself with 
little to do. 

Mr. Roosevelt is told by his commission that 
the Swedes, instead of fighting among them- 
selves over the organization of unions, face the 
following situation 

Employers are closely organized into their Fed- 
eration. Workers are highly organized into 
unions, with the bulk of workers in industrial 
unions of the C.1.0. type, although there are 
craft organizations. Contracts are negotiated, 
as a rule, not by individual employers with in- 
dividual unions, but by representatives of an 
association of employers with representatives of 
unions covering all workers of an industry. 

The closed shop and the check-off in Sweden 
are found not to be important because of large 
proportion of the workers are organized and 
employers do not attempt to break down the 
organizations. 


BARGAINING VOLUNTARY 

Collective bargaining is entirely voluntary, with 
no government compulsion as in this country. 
Even arbitration is seldom resorted to because 
employers and employes work out their difficul- 
ties between themselves even if this involves a 
long shutdown due to strike or lock-out. 

But, where in England agreements reached by 
collective bargaining are backed only by moral 
force, in Sweden the terms of contracts are 
enforced through a Labor Court. Decisions of 
this court on issues involved in contracts are 
binding and there is no appeal. During th2 
period of an agreement there can be no strikes 
or lock-outs. 

The Commission discovered that when Sweden 
now has a strike there is no attempt by em- 
ployers to use strike breakers. Strike breaking 
was tried in 1931 and five persons were killed, 
so shocking public sentiment that employers no 
longer utilize that weapon. 


PICKETING IS PEACEFUL 


Neither is there compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes. But before a strike or lock-out can occur 
there must be seven days’ notice and a written 
statement of the reason for direct action. Regula- 
tion of picketing is left to local authorities. 

Sweden now has passed a law that will require 
all employers by 1940 to give one day’s vacation 
to all employes for each month that thev have 
worked during the year. This would mean a 
compulsory two weeks’ vacation with pay. 
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{Continued from Page 1.1 
since the turn of the century, 
took the first step toward a po- 
litical come-back by winning the 
Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor. 

Two other primaries were re- 
called by other events of the 
week. 

Harry L. Hopkins, in a letter to 
Senator Sheppard, chairman of 
the Senate Special Committee to 
Investigate Campaign Expendi- 
tures, reported that WPA 
vestigated fifteen charges of im- 
proper political activity by Ken- 
tucky WPA officials in the recent 
found only one 


in- 


primary and 
charge justified. 
PWA granted $2,167,000 to 
Maryland for a $4,815,000 bridge 
over the Susquehanna River near 
Havre de Grace. The original 
PWA applications from Mary- 
land, including the bridges men- 
tioned by the President in his 
tour of Maryland in behalf of the 
Senatorial candidacy of Repre- 
sentative Lewis, called for con- 
struction of three bridges. 
Other events in Washington 
included a railroad conference 
with the President, the Interna- 
tional Management Congress, and 
between 
and 
large building 
ply companies to discuss the pos- 
an en- 


a conference 
ment officials 
tives 


govern- 
execu- 
of sup- 
sibilities of 
larged home building program to 


launching 


stimulate recovery. 


At the conference with railroaa 
presidents railroad labor 
leaders Mr. Roosevelt proposed 
that all groups cooperate 
broad legislative program to re- 
habilitate the roads. But the 
proposal failed when the labor 


and 


in a 


leaders refused to cooperate as 
long as the wage dispute is pend- 
ing and the railroad presidents 
refused to abandon their plans 
for a 15 per cent wage reduction 
effective Oct. 1. 

Other included 
the National Economic Commit- 
tee’s decision that public hear- 


developments 


ings in the anti-monopoly inves- 
tigation should be postponed un- 
til after the November elections. 


A report from the Treasury 
showed that there is a total of 
$50,522,000,000 of Federal, State, 
and local governmental securi- 
ties, drawing $1,554,000,000 of 
either wholly or partially tax 


exempt interest, in the hands of 
private investors. 


Census Bureau reported that 
the population of United 
States on January 1 was esti- 
mated at 129,818,000, an increase 
of 941,000 over the population on 


the 


the same date last year. 
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(ecws@i7aicde WHERE THE PUBLIC STANDS ON NATIONAL ISSUES: 


PEACE, LESS FEDERAL DEBT, RECOVERY, THE CHIEF DESIRES 


What America is think- 
ing about. Thoughts turn 


| to isolation, Government 
| debts, the business outlook. | 
| Sounding of sentiment re- | 

veals currents that suggest | 


more New Deal. 





JHAT is to be President Roose- 
velt’s next move? In which di- 
rection will Congress and the country 
now turn in dealing with domestic 


problems and foreign problems? 
In a word 
of a 


What is in the minds 


wide cross section of the 





ington scene and assessed for thei 
| meaning 
What follows is a composite im- 


gained from many sources 
the 


pressten, 
what now 
minds of a large portion of the peo- 
of country in an el 

carry 


of is uppermost in 
ection 


most 


this 
when 


ple 

year 

weight 

EUROPE HOLDS FIRST PLACE 
Every sounding of sentiment shows 

that events in Europe are holding 


opinions 


first place in the thoughts of the 
voting public. Third-term talk, the 
business outlook, Government fi- 


nance and the attempted Presiden- 
tial purge all fade temporarily into 
the background. 


But when newspaper headlines 
were telling of the prospect of 
war it was difficult to discover ex- 


citement out in the country. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


WASHINGTON THROUGH THE KEYHOLE 


ns through the Capital keyhole one finds that Federal 
officials from the White House down are keeping their ears to 
the ground to determine the sentiments of the nation with regard 


to domestic and 


foreign policies. 





sidered? 
of 


their ears to the 


had 


more 


Congress 
ground 


have 
for 


for 


bers 
listening the 
that majority ol 
$10,000- 


meas- 


nion spells 


- | ticfactory 
DS alld a Satisfactory 


the White House 
the from 
1 sounding machinery 
when im- 
travel are put 


rround of the Wash- 


At the same time 
is watching close) reports 
ason 

ained from 


back 
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public when public affairs | 


Most commonly run across by 
those sounding opinion was the com- 
ment: 

“They won’t fight. Hitler 
land and France on the run. 
get what he because 
others are afraid of war.” 

This hunch on the part of a wide 
cross section of the public was deep- 
seated although it received a shock 
from the developments at the week 
end when the final show-down stage 

reached over question of 
slicing up Czechoslovakia. The pub- 
lic apparently would be surprised if 
war came over that issue. 


“ISOLATION” FAVORED 

Above all else emerges the impres- 
sion that the American people are 
determined upon isolation least 
upon limiting the American back- 
vard to hemisphere—without 
appreciating isolation involves 


has Eng- 
He can 
the 


wants 


the 


was 


or at 


this 





This sentiment for keeping hands 
off European property struck Presi- 
dent Roosevelt enough to 
cause him to display irritation when 
newspaper men interpreted White 
House and State Department lec- 
tures to other nations evidence 
that this country might be ready to 
back up the other democracies. 


strongly 


as 


Congressmen, almost without ex- 
ception, are promising voters that 
they will favor policies designed to 
keep this country free from any for- 
eign conflicts. | 

Surprisingly widespread is the feel- 
ing, which candidates for office and 
the White House both now recog- | 
nize, that Great Britain and France 
are looking for a way to get this 
country to help them out of their 
present hole. 


The country’s present mood hardly 
Suggests that the recent maneuver- 
as a prelude to reopening waz 
debt consideration as a Start of | 
a plan to change the Johnson Act 
that foreign loans again might 
be made is to be successful. 


ing 


neg 


or 


so 


Rather, a strong impression is 
quickly gathered from the genera! | 
run of people that might be a 
good idea to make certain that no | 
President could maneuver the coun- j 





} who 





try into foreign conflicts Many 
members of Congress are finding a 
public response to the idea that 
American neutrality law should be 
strengthened rather than weakened 





tne 


At the same time it is difficult to 
uncover opposition to the idea of 
large expenditures for national de- 


tense 


U. S. DEBTS LEADING ISSUE 

When people turr from Europe in 
their discussions they almost invari- 
ably ply those from Washington with 
questions about the public debt. 

“How long can we go on piling up 
all that debt?” is among the most 
common of the questions faced by 
members of Congress and by others 
venture from Washington 
“Won't this spending lead to infla- 
tion?” is another common question 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, appears to have made 
impression with his analysis of the 
nation’s debt situation. Mr. Wallace 
offered figures to show that while 
the Federal Government debt has 
been rising in recent years the debt 
of private individuals has been fall- 
ing so that the nation’s total debt 
burden actually is lower than it was 
back in 1929. 

Inquiry reveals that 
common impression that what this 
country needs is more saving and 
less debt. There is much decrying 
of the fact that people nowdays seem 
not to be laying aside funds for use 
on a rainy day. Mr Wallace tried to 
explain that if savings are going to 
be put to work there must be crea- 
tion of new debt as somebody bor- 


there 


no 


is a} 


rows those savings But the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture found this fact 
difficult to explain, just as others 
have found 


Members of Congress can testify 
to the difficulty of trying to justify 
to vovers the present volume of Gov- 


ernment spending. 


THE SUBSIDY PARADOX 

They quickly discover, as others do 
likewise, that farmers particular 
are critical of Government spending 
and worried about the growing na- 
tional debt, while at the same time 
the farming population drawing 
down a cool billion dollars a year in 
subsidies and is voting more and 
more solidly for bigger and better 
old-age pensions. Here is one of to- 
day’s political paradoxes—the de- 


in 
in 


is 


mand on the part of the same pub- 


lic for smaller Government expendi- 
tures and for bigger and bigger sub- 
sidies. This paradox is clearly re- 
vealed in New England, where advo- 
cates of the Townsend old-age pen- 
sion plan are nominated for Con- 
gress by a portion of the population 
noted for its thrift and for its criti- 
cism of governmental expenditure. 

As far as the President’s economic 
advisers can figure out, this para- 
dox grows out of a clash between 
early training in orthodox economics 
and a present urge to get something 
for nothing 

The only definite answer that can 
be given to questions regarding the 
future of the rapidly expanding na- 
tional debt is that President Roose- 
velt repeatedly has asserted his in- 
tention to bring the Government’s 


budget into balance. It is discovered, 
however, that the average voter dis- 
plays an immediate interest in the 
suggestion that the outcome of the 
spending problem may be two budg- 
one for ordinary Government 
expenditures that would be balanced 


ets 


1¢ the other for vast governmental | 


investments in housing and other 
income-producing enterprises that 
could be classed as banking opera- 
tions rather than outright expendi- 


turgs. 
While official thinking points in 
that direction, the budget problem 


is most complicated by old-age pen- 
sion demands which candidates for 
Congress are finding irresistible. 
Just why that should be so is a mys- 
tery, as inquiry uncovers relatively 
few voters who insist openly on what 
might be called “unreasonable” pen- 


sions 


THIRD-TERM ISSUE 

Once public finance is out of 
way, the most common question that 
confronts the individual bringing 
tidings from the Capital concerns 
the prospects for a third-term try 

“What is there the talk of a 
third term?” is a question that is 
being put to every campaigning can- 
didate for Congress almost daily by 
street corner cross-examiners. And 
the stock answer, as well as the only 
correct answer, is that only Mr. 
Roosevelt himself can say. 

As far as can be determined, the 
public would not be surprised by a | 
White House announcement that the 
President had decided that the state | 
of the nation and of the world called ! 


the 


to 


for an additional four years in which 
to carry out the program started in 
1933 

But the fact of the matter seems 
to be that the turn of events in 
Europe toward an immediate crisis, 
as well as the failure of the public 
to respond to White House urgings 
for a purge of the anti-New Deal 
members of Congress, definitely mili- 
tates against the prospect that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will offer his name 
to the 1940 Democratic convention. 

t is notable, and readily apparent 
to the working politicians, that the 
public is showing great interest in 
possible Presidential candidates for 
both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic party. It likewise is notable 
that, as far as the politicians theme 
selves can determine, no one indi- 
vidual has caught the public imagi- 
nation as yet so as to stand out as 
a likely nominee of either party. 

This strikes the working politician 
in the field as a sign that President 
Roosevelt may still have the situa- 
tion well in hand 


EFFECTS OF DEPRESSION 

Many officials in Washington, in- 
cluding an important part of Con- 
gress, had expected privately that 
the set-back in business that oc- 
curred this year would deeply in- 
fluence the public in its attitude to- 
ward the New Deal and toward the 
President. 

The conversations carried on by 
hundreds of candidates in this year’s 
primary campaigns show, however, 
that for some as yet explained rea- 


[Continued on Page 4.] 
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Copper’s qualities and Yet this copper roof has 


manifold uses give it em- come staunchly through 


ployment in all corners of the years of physical stress 
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copper’s endurance is found at the action of the air, of fog and of rain. 
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+ The Question of 


Frederick J. Libby 


Washington, D. C., Executive 
Secretary, National Council 
Prevention of War, 


answers: 

7OUR three questions regarding the 
y Neutrality Act are, as you say, 
both important and timely. 

In answer to your first question, I 
am convinced that the Neutrality 
Act should be amended in certain 
important particulars: 


for 


(a) Effective measures must 
evidently be taken to prevent 
the use of the foreign-owned 
gold and securities now in this 
country in building up a wild war 
boom similar to that of 1914-16. 

(b) The President should be 
given less discretion in invoking 


it as has been proven by his fail- 
ure to invoke in the present 
Sino-Japanese War. The Assist- 


ant Secretary of State, R. Walton 
Moore, had assured the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that, under the Dill now 
worded, the President would 
“never think” of not invoking it 
as soon as he was sure that the 
undeclared war was more than 
a skirmish. Events have proven 
the Assistant Secretary of State 
mistaken. 

(c) Provision should be made 
in the Act for the setting up of 
a competent Congressional Com- 
mittee with expert advisors to 
plan with the State Department 
exactly what steps our Govern- 
ment must take to stay out of 
any war that may break out any- 
where in the world. Our War 
Department is making use of the 
best brains in the country in 
planning how to win a “next” 
war. Equally careful study 
obviously required if our country 
is going to win the peace that 
our people want amd are now 
unmistakably demanding. 


as 


1S 


I have answered your second ques- 
tion above under (b). 

In answer to your third question, 
I want to reserve my opinion until 


further study has been made of the | 


probable effects of this clause if war 
should break out in Europe. The 
essential consideration should be to 
safe-guard our country from repeat- 


ing the fatal mistakes that led to our | 


involvement in the World War. 





Rep. J. M. Robsion 


Republican, of Kentucky; Member, 
House Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

] SPOKE and voted 

present Neutrality Act 
be amended. 

The President should 
discretionary power. 

The “cash and carry” clause should 
be eliminated or greatly modified. 


against the 
It should 


have 





Should Right to Vote | 


Be Denied Persons 
On Relief Rolls? 


the Week— 
persons be denied the 
right to vote because they are on 
relief rolls; should any state law on 
the subject of ‘pauper vote’ be en- 
forced in respect to relief workers?” 
—there were presented in the issue 
of September 19 replies from many 
particularly interested in that sub- 
ject. 

The following letter, received 
late to be included in that sympo- 
sium, is from Charlotte Carr, the Di- 
rector of the Hull House of Chicago. 


By Charlotte Carr 
REGRET I have not the time to 
write as full a report on the sub- 

jects you mention I would like 
to, but if you are interested in get- 
ting a consensus whether or 
not persons on ought to be 


O THE Question of 


“Should 


as 


as to 


relief 


denied the right to vote, I am very 


pleased to have an opportunity to 
register my opinion, which definitely 
and uncompromisingly is that people 
on relief should have the right to 
vote. 

I know of no group in the country 
with more definitely a right to vote. 
They are the people-who have suf- 
fered worst from the economic situ- 
ation, which has forced them to be 
on public relief. 

As an administrator of public relief 
in New York City, I have had occa- 
sion to meet any number of people 
on relief. They are intelligent, they 
are educated, they represent every 
type and class in American life. 

Fignkly, I am amazed that the 
question of their right to vote has 
ever been seriously discussed. 





| FREDERICK J. LIBBY 





| 

| Paul Hutchinson 

Chicago, Illinois; Managing 
Editor, “The Christian Century”; 
Member, Keep America Out of 
War Committee, 


answers: 

BELIEVE that the Neutrality Act 

should be amended by making 
more mandatory the provisions 
bringing into force on the out- 
break of war. 

We should not be left in a posi- 
tion where the President and the 
State Department can sabotage the 
clear intent of a law as has been 


done in the case of the present war 
in the Far East. 

I believe that the “cash and carry’ 
clauses should be retained, and that 
they should be made to apply in 
mandatory terms to all secondary 
munitions. 

May I add that it me 
equally important that the Johnson 
Act be kept in force. 


’ 


seems to 


Rep. J. P. Richards 


Democrat, Lancaster, S. C.; 
Member, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 
T IS my opinign that we should 
think a long time before chang- 
ing any of the main provisions of 

the present act. 

Of course, future world conditions 
may require further action by Con- 
gress but we should remember that 
no provision in the Neutrality Act 
has had a tendency to lead us to- 
ward war thus far. 

The objective of this legislation 
was to keep America out of war. If 
it has not kept us out, it certainly 
has not led us into it, which false 
steps could have easily done. That is 
something worth remembering. 








cen 
1€Ss | 


William C. Johnstone 


Washington, D. C.; Professor of 
Political Science and Dean of the 
Junior College, The George 
Washington University, 


answers: 
HE Neutrality Act was not designed 
to keep the United States neu- 
tral in a future war. Because of 
geographic and other conditions, it 
ought to be obvious that the appli- 
cation of the Act does not result in 
impartiality toward belligerents 
The Neutrality Act was designed 
to help keep the United States out 
of war, but the Act in its present 
form does not go very far toward 
this end.. The efficacy of foreign 
propaganda and the temper of our 





too | 


citizens are more potent factors for 
war or peace than a law binding the 
Chief Executive to a course of ac- 
tion in a situation about which we 
know nothing in advance. 

America’s so-called isolationism 
has been based traditionally on the 
principle that the United States re- 
fuses to commit itself to any agree- 
ment for specific action in some fu- 
ture situation about which we know 
nothing. This traditional policy has 
been used to keep us free from en- 
tangling alliances and free from spe- 
cific political or military commit- 
ments. Yet the isolationists in Con- 
gress violated their own 
when they wrote into the present 
neutrality law provisions entangling 
the President in a mesh of manda- 
tory stipulations and forcing him to 
take a specific action in a future sit- 
uation of which the President and 
Congress now know nothing in ad- 
vance. I therefore favor amending 
the Neutrality Act to remove its en- 
tangling provisions. 

The embargo on munitions, the 
prohibition of travel on belligerent 
ships, the prohibition on loans and 
credits to belligerents and the “cash 
and carry” provisions, may help to 
keep the United States out of war 
j but if any or all of these are applied 





tradition | 


the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


JORLD-SHAKING events in Europe have thrust the for- 


eign policy of the United States into the forum of public 


discussion more than at any other time since the World War. 


A recurring issue is what to do about the neutrality law. That 


Act has met with both criticism and praise and Congress, at its 


next session, may be asked to revise it. 
The “cash and carry” clauses of the Act expire May 1, 1939. 


These clauses require belligerent nations to pay cash in the 


United States for war supplies prohibited for export in Amer- 


ican bottoms and to take them away only in their own ships. 
The issues framed on this subject have become the Question 


of the Week. 


The United States News has asked representa- 


tive legislators, heads of organizations interested in interna- 


tiona! relations, professors of international law and others the 


following questions: 


1. In your opinion should the Neutrality Act be re- 
Left untouched? 


pealed? Amended? 


2. Would you favor giving the President less discre- 


tionary power in invoking terms of the Act? 


3. In your opinion should the 


be retained? 


‘cash and carry” clauses 


Replies are presented herewith. 


automatically, they could just as 
easily help to get us into war. These 
provisions should be applied at the 
discretion of the President under 
two restrictions (1) when a state of 
war exists and (2) when their ap- 
plication is necessary ‘to promote the 
peace and security of the United 
States or to protect the lives of its 
citizens.” 

Such restrictions now apply to the 
“eash and carry” provisions which 
may be applied at the discretion of 
the President. The power to invoke 
any or all of the provisions of the 
present law is only valuable if they 
may be invoked and also revoked as 
the situation abroad demands, and 
when such action would promote our 
The President, 
the State De- 
left responsible 


peace and security. 
with the advice of 
partment, should be 
for such action. 

I also favor some provision making 
it possible to levy complete embar- 
goes on essential war materials such 
as oil, scrap-iron, steel products, cot- 
ton, etc. Since such an embargo 
would have to be coupled with some 
provision for subsidies or other aid to 
the domestic producers so affected, 
Congressional action would be re- 
quired, perhaps in each case when 
the embargo might be levied. 

Proponents of mandatory legisla- 
tion are actually committing the 
United States to a definite course of 
action in advance of a situation 
about which we know nothing. 
Granting discretion to the President 
in invoking and revoking any or all 
of the provisions of the Act under 
the two conditions set forth above, 
gives him no more power than he 
has always had in foreign affairs, 
a power which was supported by the 
Supreme Court in the Chaco Arms 
Embargo decision. In this decision 
the Court emphasized that “if in the 
maintenance of our international re- 


lations embarrassment — perhaps 
serious embarrassment — is to be 
avoided and success for our aims 
achieved, congressional legislation 


which is to be made effective through 
negotiations and inquiry within the 
international field must often accord 
to the President a degree of discretion 
and freedom from statutory restric- 
tions which would not be admissable 
were domestic affairs alone involved.” 
I see no reason to deny the validity 
of the Court’s argument. 


J. Max Weis 


New York City; Research 
Director, World Peaceways, Inc., 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

BELIEVE the Neutrality Act must 

stand, with such amendments as 
will place embargoes on essential 
war materials such as oil, scrap-iron, 
and other items. 

I oppose granting the President 
discretionary power in the Neutrality 
Act. 

I favor the retention of the “cash 
and carry” clauses, with the modifi- 
cation that there shall be embargoes 
on the sale and shipment of essen- 
tial war materials, such as oil, 
Scrap-iron, and steel. 





Rep. Robert G. Allen 


Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
Member, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 
BELIEVE that the Neutrality Act 
should be amended in some in- 
stances 
I would favor giving the President 
less discretionary power in invoking 
the terms of the act, but at the same 





| 


| 


| 





time the President should retain a 
degree of flexible authority as the 
Situation demands 


It is my opinion that the “cash- 
and-carry” clauses should be re- 
tained. 





Senator Capper 
Republican, of Kansas; Member, 
Senate Committee on Foreign 


Relations, ° 
answers: 
MYHE Neutrality Act should not be 
repealed, but if amended, it 


should be made stronger. 
I think the President already has 
enough discretionary power. I cer- 


The United States Mews 


| 


tainly am not in favor of giving him 


more. 
The “cash and carry” clause should 
be retained. 
I give full credit to 
Roosevelt and Secretary 


President 
Hull for 


trying to promote a policy that will 
enable the United States to remain 
neutral, 


I regret to say, however, 





SENATOR CAPPER 





there seems to be a growing senti- 
ment in this country that the United 
States cannot keep out of the next 
big war. 

The one thing I am certain of now 
-S that the United States does not 
belong in the next European war. 

I ain unalterably opposed to send- 
ing American boys overseas to die 
in the hopeless attempt to settle 
Europe’s quarrels. 

It is a hopeless job to try to settle 
the boundary disputes among the 
nations of Europe. 


If we allow ourselves to be dragged | 


into the European war that seems 
to be impending; if we rush into that 
war through a mistaken enthusiasm 
that we can save the world, then we 
will become an integral factor of all 
Europe’s quarrels for the rest of the 
ume the civilization of Europe lasts. 

I say, in all seriousness, that the 
most solemn duty which confronts 
America, and the leadership of 
America, is to avoid taking those 
first steps which will lead us inevi- 
tably into another hopeless attempt 
to bring peace to Europe by taking 
part in the war of Europe. 

Either we must stay out of Eu- 
rope’s wars, or we must become a 
pawn in Europe’s 
Struggle for control and conquest. 

The only sound policy for the 
United States is founded upon strict- 
est neutrality in all foreign disputes. 

It should be founded upon not 
having entangling alliances, nor 
“understandings”, nor ever “parallel 
courses of action” with any of the 
European nations. 

I am hoping against hope that the 
Situation in Europe may improve. 

And I am hoping also that no de- 
lusions of grandeur may lead the 
United States into a position where 
national honor will compel us to take 
part in the European mess. 


never-ending | 





Democrat of Utah; Member, 
Senate Committee on Foreign 


Relations, 
answers: 
HE Neutrality Act should be 
amended. It is faulty and it 
would not be amiss to 


rewrite . 
mestic neutrality law from first to 
last, thus in a sense repealing it, 
but only by legislative substitution. 
We should not leave the Act un- 
touched because it is wrong to force 
our Executive Department into vir- 
tually nullifying an act of Congress. 
Congress would do well to forget 
mandatory legislation. The simpler 
our Neutrality Act the more possible 
will those who administer it find it 
capable of administration. Congress, 
the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, should bespeak its foreign 
policy in broad terms and permit 
discretionary application of its poli- 
cies to meet future situations, which 
generally are unpredictable. It is a 
mistake to try to legislate for every 
contingency. I do not, therefore, 
favor giving the President less dis- 
cretionary power in invoking terms 
of the Act. 
| The so-called ‘“‘cash and carry” 
| clause invites trouble in our own 
waters and harbors and even in our 
own warehouses and factories, for 
it brings a part of the stage over 
here for partial enactment of a war 
drama with which we would other- 
wise have nothing to do. In short, 
it makes the United States an un- 
necessary part of a theater of some 
other nations’ war. Anything which 
draws gunfire to our shores is dan- 
gerous. 





Hamilton Fish 


Armstrong 
New York City, Editor the 
Magazine, ‘Foreign Affairs” 


answers: 

THINK the Neutrality Act should 

be amended. 

I favor amendment of the Act 
that the arms embargo and other 
mandatory provisions should, like 

| the “cash and carry” provisions, 
come into effect only when the Presi- 
dent finds both that a state of war 
exists and that the legislation is 
necessary “to promote the security or 
preserve the peace of the United 
States or to protect the lives of citi- 
zens of the United States.” This is 
the finding now required under the 
“cash and carry” provisions of the 
Act. 

Further, I think it would be a wise 
precaution to make the provisions 
of the Act severable. Then the 
President could determine whether 
it was necessary under the above 
finding of fact to invoke the arms 


so 





the restrictions on travel on bellig- 
erent vessels, and the “cash and 
carry” 





| son the latest depression, although 
| severe as measured by all indexes 
| and by the increase in unemploy- 
ment, has failed to produce the po- 
litical repercussions that might be 
expected. 

A trip into the 
that most people have weathered 
this depression much better than 
they weathered the one that fol- 
lowed 1929. Savings accounts have 
been protected, farm income has 
| been sustained by subsidies of one 
kind or another, and work relief has 
provided a cushion to absorb the 
shock of unemployment. It is true, 
too, that more than one and one- 
half million old people now are 
drawing pensions which, even though 
small, help to tide them over. 

There now is an apparent assump- 
tion on the part of business men and 
of people generally that business is 
going to get better and that the 
worst of the latest set-back is over. 

But there is one note that strikes 
Washington officials as rather 
ominous. 

The first signs of a pick-up in busi- 
ness are being accompanied by price 
increases and by new labor trouble. 
Almost every community now has its 
local strikes of the type that do not 
get into the newspapers but that in- 
volve some stoppage of work. Pickets 
are a rather common sight. 

Here are found two elements that 
were involved in the upset to the 
last recovery and are appearing at 
the start of a new recovery. 


PUBLIC FOUND HOPEFUL 

Over all, the impression that 
the average individual in this coun- 
try expects that things are going to 


country reveals 





is 


embargo, the restrictions on loans, | 


| get better just as they have gotten | 





SENATOR E. D. THOMAS 





them. At the present time only the 
“cash and carry” provisions are sev- 
erable and discretionary. The others 
must be imposed if the President 
finds that a “state of war” exists. 
These various changes involve giv- 
ing the Executive more discretion 
than he now enjoys under the Act. 
There is no alternative to giving him 


this discretion if we are to have a 
sensible and constructive foreign 
policy. 


As between the risks that the Ex- 
ecutive may possibly abuse this dis- 
cretion and the risks inherent in a 
policy which ties the Executive with 
legislative restrictions in the con- 
duct of foreign policy, the former al- 
ternative seems distinctly preferable. 
The Constitutional safeguards which 
already limit Executive action will 
remain. When we go beyond these, 
and try to legislate in advance on 
details of foreign policy, we run the 
risk of forcing the country to em- 
bark on a course which, in unfore- 
seen and absolutely unforeseeable 
Situations, may lead toward war 
rather than peace, and handicap 
rather than help those who are try- 
ing to protect our real national] in- 
terests. 

The “cash and carry” clause of the 
Act should, in my opinion, be re- 
tained. 


Quincy Wright 
Chicago, Iil.; Professor of Interna- 
tional Law, The Norman Wait 
Harris Memorial Foundation in 
International Relations, 
University of Chicago, 


answers: 
HE present Neutrality Act should 
be amended lo give the Presi- 


dent a wider discretion. 


The application of the act in the 


case of Spain and its non-applica- 
tion in the case of China indicate: 
the absurdity of attempting to frame 
legislation in advance capable of 
Gealing alike with all wars, civil and 
international 

While there are certain general | 


Where the Public Stands 


On Major National Issues 


[Continued From Page 3.] 


better after other depressions and 
that, if just left alone, the United 
States will get along and will solve 
its problems as it has done in the 
past 

Actually, however, what impresses 
the principal economic analysts in 
the Government is the prospect that 


the very insistence of the American 
public upon isolation from the rest 
of the world and its apparent con- 
viction that times will get better if 
business alone, will lead to 
growing difficulties 

All along, Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, and informed offi- 
cials have been trying tell the 
American people that if they wanted 
to cut loose from the rest of the 
world and to refuse to use American 
resources and American influence to 
help develop the world outside the 
United States as well as inside, then 
radical changes would forced in 
the relationship between business and 
Government. 

Mr. Hull's consistent 
that isolation would force much 
more drastic controls over agricul- 
ture and industry and finance than 
any attempted by the New Deal in 
recent years 

Yet, obvious to candidates for Con- 
gress as well as passing visitors, 
the fact that isolation seems to 
be the dominating desire of voters 
of nearly all classes, including busi- 
ness men, workers and even farmers 
who must look to foreign countries 
for a market to absorb an important 
part of their products. 

All of this leads to the impression 
that the New Deal may just be start- 
ing, regardless of the individual or 
the party which may hold tempo- 
rary control in Washington. 
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DOES WORLD UNREST WARRANT 
CHANGES IN NEUTRALITY 


‘+ Senator E. D. Thomas 


LAW? 


principles of international law ap- 
the situation of a coune 
involved in war, these prin- 
ciples permit a wide variation of ace 
accordance with particular 
and wise national 


plicable to 
try not 
tion in 
treaty obligations 
policy. 

American opinion will never tol- 
erate a neutrality which favors the 
aggressor and any mandatory legis- 
lation if literally applied may have 
that effect. In fact, such legislation 
! possible for the aggressor 
tc shape events so that the legisla- 
tion will operate to its advantage. 

The cash and carry plan favors 


the belligerent that controls the 
seas. Naturally this may or may not 
be the aggressor. This plan would, 


for example, favor Japan in a Pacific 
war and Great Britain in an Atlan- 
tic war. 

In my opinion the act should be 
amended to eliminate automatic em- 
bargoes and the cash and carry plan, 
and to give the President discretion 

apply embargoes only against 
states which have been found by aa 
international procedure 
to have gone to war in violation of 
the Pact of Paris or other anti-war 
obligation binding that state and 
the United Sattes 


to 


appropriate 


Rep. Emanuel Celler 
New York City; Member, 
House Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 

1‘ MY opinion, the Neutrality Act 
should be repealed in toto, and 

you may be assured that when the 

t comes to the floor of the House 

of Representatives to be voted upon, 

I shall vote for its repeal. 
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‘aosqraics AFTER THE VOTES WERE COUNTED; 


THE POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PRIMARIES 


The party voters have 
had their say about candi- 
dates for national, State 
Now be- 


gins a more strenuous cam- 


and local office. 


paign between the parties. 
What might it prove? 
Here is a look at some of 





the complications. 


MNHE final nomin¢ 

I 1938 have given 
ooth flor encouragem 
courageinent to the ieadcel 
Democratic and the 
parwies 

As usual, results whi 
Smiles in the Roosevelt 
brought frowns in tne | 
ranks. The one developmen 


both sides considered a 20 


Ww cl 


AGAIN 


was a continuation o! ! 
in the four populous Sta 
nominated candidates fo 
week 
A record vote for a mid-term 
tion, surpassing the 33,000,000 of four 


party's 


fourth term in the Wisconsin 
house. He won the Progressive crats in the State. 
ratio. there are saying a Democratic split 


THE GOVERNOR TRIES 


Once again Governor Philip F 
Follette receives the Progressive 


nomination to try for a 


nomination by a 4-to-l 


some Republicans and the 
ht of otners 

The Tammany leadership in the 
*h supported Mr. O’Con- 
‘tically unanimously in the 
primary, decided to support Mr. Fay 
November It remains to be’ seen 
whether Mr. O'Connor can attract 
sufficient Democratic support to win 
as the Republican candidate in 

the normally Democratic district. 
President Roosevelt looks upon Mr. 
O’Connor in the same way that he 
looks upon Senator Tydings, of 
Maryland—as a Republican. Now 
Mr. O’Connor has been “purged” 
from the Democratic ticket. But 
Senator Tydings and all the others 
on the list for “purging” in the pri- 
maries remain on the Democratic 
ticket by order of the voters. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Governor Charles F. Hurley, 


considered a New Deal enthusiast, | 


lost out for renomination by the 
Democrats to the old-timer, former 
Governor James M. Curley. Reports 
that the WPA vote helped Mr. 
Curley a lot 

The policies of Mr. Curley never 


La were 


State endeared him to a number of Demo- 


So Republicans 





foreshad- 


years ago, apparently is 


owed for Novembe! .} o the nomir of t 


Administration supporters 


Some 
y o id 


welcome that prospect on the grow 


that the chance fer endorsement ot 


vote But the oppone! 
that distrust of Roosevelt 
counts for the ner 

among the voters illustrate the conft 
In between tnese two groups 1s eatientie aii 
another. There is no te t ; 
expect on the basis 
nominations, in t 
group, because 
parties makes it difficult 


he opinion 


NEW YORK 


contusion 


hard and fast national line betwee} isfaction from the defeat 
them man O'Connor, of the House 


Its members poir 
the primaries over economic 
to hostility between machi 
personalities within the 
ties, and to the fact that 
have been nominated by one party But Representat 
in some States on platforms unac he Republican 


>» Same 


evidence 

n prove that confusion ex- 
the New Deal is better with a | ’ . ists within the parties, that idence 
happenings in New 
New Jersey and 
States 


and why 


the returns with bot 
and discouragement, 


White House derived most 


might help them substantially in No- 
vember 

The Republican nominee for gov- 

7 ernor is a member of an old New 
— England family, Leverett Saltonstall 
An attempt by a supporter of the 
Townsend Old Age Pension Plan to 
beat him availed little, even though 
Republicans in the neighboring 
States of Maine and New Hampshire 
have stood by Townsendites 

William M. McMasters, the Town- 
send advocate, intends to run in No- 
vember as an independent. The vote 
he gets then may have a large bear- 


aders 


1 en- 


1g on whether the State chooses a 
Democratic or Republican adminis- 
tration, 


ination by NEW JERSEY 
ith District 


Democrats nominated William H 
J. Ely for the Senate with almost 
300,000 votes, despite the fact that 
he was unopposed. This was taken to 
signify a wish by Mayor Frank 
Hague, of Jersey City, to be on the 


friendly side of the Administration 
The President not so long ago indi- 
cated he had little liking for the way 
civil liberties are administered in 
Jersey City 

Republicans cast more than 300,000 
votes, all but a few thousand of 
which went to former Senator Bar- 
oour In his campaign, Barbour 
pointed out that he had supported 
some of the New Deal reforms en- 
acted in the first Roosevelt admin- 
istration. At the same time he de- 
clared Mr. Ely should be repudiated 
in November as a “rubber stamp for 
Roosevelt.” 

In several Congressional districts, 


Harris & Ewing 
RETURN TO POLITICS 
Former Senator W. Warren Bar- 
bour of New Jersey receives the 
Republican nomination in the pri- 
mary to again have his name set 
down on the ballot as candidate for 
the office of United States Senator. 





incidentally, Republicans who called 
themselves “liberal” were nominated 
over candidates who denounced ihe 
New Deal unsparingly. 


WISCONSIN 

The Republican vote in 
natorial primary exceeded the Pro- 
gressive vote by more than 60,000, 
leaders of the party in 


the guber- 


causing 


Governor La Follette, seeking 
a fourth term on the Progressive 
ticket, received more votes than any 
other single candidate in the pri- 
maries. 

Democrats, running a poor third 
in the total votes, chose an ant- 
La Follette-coalition candidate, Rob- 
ert K. Henry, in preference to a New 
Deal supporter. An attempt by Mr. 
Henry to get the Republican nomi- 
nation as well failed, Julius P. Heil 
being nominated. 

Some observers professed to see in 
these results another spur to party 
realignments in the State. Whether 
that will materialize may depend on 
suggestions from Washington about 
New Deal Democrats supporting the 
Progressive against the Republican 
ticket for Governor 

The fact that a Senatorial election 
also will take place complicates tne 
situation for the Administration 
more than in 1932, the last year 
when both a Governor and Senator 
were being elected Reports then 
were that Progressives voted in 
numbrrs for Senator Duffy, Demo- 
crat, and Democrats in numbers for 
Governor La Follette. 

Relationships between the La Fol- 
lettes and the White House ap- 
parently are not so harmonious now 
as then. Senator Duffy—unopposed 
for renomination—faces both Pro- 
gressive and Republican opposition 
for re-election. 

ELECTION CAMPAIGNS PROPER 

The intensification of the election 
campaigns proper awaits only the 
completion of the New York party 
slates by convention this week. The 
extent to which the campaigns will 
be directed across party lines, in 
view of the declared wish of the 
President to see a “liberal vs. con- 
servative” division, is a question. 

In his latest comment, Mr. Roose- 
velt disavowed any intention of par- 
ticipating in a campaign between 
parties. He said again he was talk- 
ing “principles, not parties,” when 
he expressed a preference to” see 
“liberal* Republicans elected over 
“conservative” Democrats. Some as- 
sociates want him to say that in 
other words before Nov. 8. 

Whatever Mr. Roosevelt does, Dem- 
ocratic Chairman Farley and the 
party's Senatorial campaign commit- 
tee intend to go down the line for 
the regular nominees of the party. 

Former President Hoover and Sen- 

[Continued on Page 10.] 
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DONT LET Y 


Irish Setter 
Native of Ireland. Belic 


English setter, spamel and pointer Originally 
loday’s standards 


ved to be a cross of 


red and white in coloring 
call for solid mahogany red or rich golden chest- 
nut. Essentially a gun dog. Bold, hardy, yet 
remarkably gentle nature. Noted for long life. 


HE DOG pictured above has a nervous 
system amazingly similar to yours, with 
this difference: It is the nature of the dog to 
rest when he needs rest. It is the nature of 
mankind to drive on...until nerves jerk and 
twitch...until you are cross and irritable... 
tired out without knowing it. No matter which 


MILLIONS FIND 


ERVES GET TIRED, UPSET! 


He’s giving his 


nerves a rest...and so is she 


of the common forms of tenseness you feel, try 
this experiment: Ease up and enjoy a Camel. 
Camels are made from costlier tobaccos. 
They are so mild and comforting. Smokers 
find that “Let up—light up a Camel” puts 
more zest into life, and that Camel’s costlier 
tobaccos soothe their nerves. 


“Let up—light up a Camel” 
puts more joy into living 


Terrell Jacobs, lion trainer, and “Tony” Concello 
circus aerialist (right), both testify to the value o 
“Let up—light up a Camel.” “Animals can spring 
into instant action—then relax,” says Jacobs. 
“We are apt to get our nerves all wound up with 
our tense way of living—can't let go. I find that 
Camels soothe my nerves.” “Terrell’s right,” 
Miss Concello savs. ““When my nerves are tired, 
a Camel helps them to rest.” 





Dip You KNOW: that one tablespoon 


ful of tobacco seed will 
sow 100 square yards? 
Right down tothe day 
of harvest, Camel to 
bacco experts watch the 
development of the crop 
in each locality. The 
Camel cigarette buyers 
know where the mild, 
choice, aromatic tobacco 
is, and buy accordingly. 
Camels are a matchless 
blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — 
Turkish and Domestic 











LET UP_ L/GA7 UPA CAMEL! 


Fred L. MeDaniel. cow- 
boy (right), says:“When 
I feel nervous I let up, 
and light up a soothing 
Camel. Camels are mild 

I smoke ‘em steadily. 
They are so comforting, 
and never tire my taste.” 


Smoke 6 packs of 
Camels and find 
out why they are 
the LARGEST- 
SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN AMERICA 


Copsright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacce Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Smokers find Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos are SOOTHING TO THE NERVES 
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IN SUCH A HURRY TO GET MARRIED 


that he exceeded the speed limit, a Huntington, W. Va., 
motorist pleaded inability to pay much of a fine because of 
his expected nuptial expenses. The judge, not wishing 
to keep a bride waiting at the church, sent the motorist on 
his way with a rebuke and revoked his fine by way of a 
wedding present. 


+ + * EQUAL JUDICIAL LENIENCY was displayed 
by a Philadelphia magistrate who, unwilling to spoil the 
record of a driver who had driven 141,279 miles without 
accident or traffic infraction, overlooked the motorist's first 
slip by dismissing the case. To the judge we say, Bravo. 
Any man who drives 141,279 miles without an accident is 
deserving of special consideration. 


+ + + HIGHWAY CENTERLINES, — illuminated bv 
neon lights under transparent glass brick, are suggested 
by an inspired Little Rock correspondent. The neon lines 
would undoubtedly be highly visible night and day and 
even in the thickest weather but the expense of such an 
installation would be staggering. Albeit, considering the 
motorists’ staggering tax load, highway centerlines 
should be marked with diamond chips, eh, SENATOR? 


* * * ONE-FIFTH OF DRIVERS avoid death by a split 
second, so say investigators of the American Psychological 
Association. Candid movie camera shots of motorists 
showed that 20‘. of drivers passing cars on the open road 
allowed less than a second to clear an oncoming car and 
get back into their own lane: Drivers who improve their 
running time by shaving off fractions of a second in pass- 
ing their more cautious brethren might well remember 
“that the cemeteries are full of motorists who tried to 
save a full second.” 


+ * + WOODBURNING AUTO TRUCKS, that gener- 
ate their own gas from scraps of wood picked up as they 
go along, are attracting great interest in Russia. They 
say that the idea works fine over there, what with gasoline 
stations being a minus quantity in many parts of the coun- 
try. Maybe they have something there but we just can’t 
vision driving up to a lumber yard and saying, “Give me 
five cords of Super Spruce.” Or cutting down the old elm 
tree in the front yard so that we could take a week-end 
motor trip. 


| 
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+++ THE MOTORMAN of a Brooklyn street car... one 
of a species fast becoming extinct, what with steady en- 
croachment of new subway spurs and bus routes... was 
recently fined $25 for not giving the right-of-way to a fire 
truck. Some might construe this show of independence 
on his part as a highly and dangerously individualistic de- 
fiance to the relentless March of Progress but we think that 
the whole affair was merely another example of one track 
mindedness. 





+++ LAST WINTER a Montreal snow truck broke through 
the ice and went to the bottom of the St. Lawrence River. It 
would have been lost except for the fact that the truck’s head- 
lights burnt brightly underwater for 36 hours and guided rescue 
crews. The battery was recharged following the salvage opera- 
tion and is reported as running strongly today. It was an 
ATLAS, the battery that your ESSO dealer carries in stock in a 
variety of sizes. While not recommended for submarine service, 
the above story may give you some idea of Atlas Battery quality, 


+ + + NATIVES OF SCOTTSBLUFF, NEB., are praying for rain, 
A truckload of cement was accidentally spilled on a local road and sub- 
sequently ground into the gravel by passing traffic. Townsfolk figure 
that a good rain would bring about a union of gravel and cement and 
a brand new stretch of concrete free from tax assessments, 

+ + + MOTORISTS’ COLOR PREFERENCES for 
automobiles change from year to year. Psychologists tell us 
that bright colors gain surprising popularity when business is 
good and lose when things are less cheerful. If so the 1939 crop 
can’t look too much like Easter eggs to suit us. 


+ + + THE AMERICAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY pays nearly 
$100,000,000 a year for drums, cans and other containers, a far cry 
from the days when kerosene was drawn out of a leaky barrel and 
people carried an extra gallon home in a can with a potato stuck 
over the spout. 


+ + + MODERN AUTOMOBILE TIRES cost one-fourth as 
much and last ten times as long as they did in 1910. And, we 
might add, spin over the highways about ten times too fast, 


+ + + PET PEEVE OF MANY MOTORISTS is the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing traffic lights from neon advertis- 
ing and shopfront signs at busy intersections. Red stop 
lights are blanketed by a confusion of colored lights and 
electrical flashers make motorists clutch jumpy. Various 
suggestions, intended to clarify this situation, have been 
advanced by readers. One writer suggested Shamrock- 
shaped GO lights and Skull-and-Crossbones STOP lights. 
What are your ideas and theories on the subject? Write 
to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 3 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, N. Y. 
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What the Press Thinks 


1. Added Neutrality Problems 


2. Voice of Little Business 


3. Post-Mortem on a “Purge” 
4. Overall View of Railroads 


5. What Price Propaganda? 


N existing neutrality law which has 
fA been tested but which is believed 
section of the press to be unneutral 1n Its 
is under vigorous attack and defense. 
editors predict that it will be amended at the 
coming session of Congress. 

American foreign policy is linked with 
neutrality legislation and the Johnson law, pro- 
hibiting loans or credits to nations which have 
defaulted on their debts to the United States 

Both laws are attacked by the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem.), with the 
the former is ineffective and full of loopholes, 
while the latter is merely a gesture of protest 

The neutrality legislation is called “a wooden 
law” by the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), which 
also describes it as “a tricky foundation for 
peace”. That paper would look rather to “an 
unceasing will to peace on the part of the 
people”. 

It is feared py the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), 
that any neutrality change would “impose an 
Executive tyranny upon the people”, and the 
Tribune demands “resistance to extensions of 
power at the expense of freedom”. 

“A makeshift neutrality act” is the description 
of the existing measure by the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram (Ind.), which sees a need of 
“legislation which will strengthen and not fet- 
ter the Executive”. 

“It is improbable,” declares the Kalamazoo 
Gazette (Ind.), “that Congressional or public 
opinion would support any effort to modify either 
the Neutrality Law or the Johnson Law in the 
direction of greater Executive discretion.” 

Commenting on a proposed neutrality amend- 
ment favored in the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, which would apply arms embargoes only 
against aggressor nations, the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram (Dem.), holds that “if the present act 
is unsatisfactory, the substitute proposed is many 
times worse.” 

“The Neutrality Act,” recalls the Rochester 
Times-Union (Ind.), “was urged with high mo- 
tives and with the best of intentions; it placed 
the United States in a situation different from 
all other nations which do not regard the sale 
of goods by their citizens as a thing for the 
Government to interfere with.” 

The Times-Union adds that “opportunity for 
business and employment would sooner or later 
make the act a dead letter.” 





argument that 





PROBLEMS OF LITTLE BUSINESS 

RITICISM of Government methods from the 

convention of little business men, held at 
Pittsburgh, is commended by four-fifths of com- 
menting newspapers. 

This majority of the press finds that big and 
little business thinks much alike, and that both 
groups are in agreement on the demand for less 
Government competition, more equitable taxa- 
tion, and more economy in public financing. 

The minority of newspapers feels that little 
business differs from more potent organizations, 
in that it is more strongly opposed to Govern- 
ment methods. 

One argument that is made is that big concerns 
find it easier to comply with Government rules. 





IN THE WAKE OF “PURGE” 
MAJORITY of the press is puzzled as to the 
precise effect that the defeat of Representa- 
tive John J. O’Connor of New York as a Demo- 
crat and his nomination as a Republican will 
have on the election from the 16th New York 
district. 

Recognizing the fact that the Congressman may 
lose his post as chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee when classed as a Republican, the editorial 
comments find difficulty for the voters in the 
fact the only victim of the purge is identified 
with Democratic politics but must depend on 
some Republitan votes. 

It is declared that the result on election day 
will have interest for the whole country 


THE LARGER RAIL PROBLEM 

HE press is convinced that the railroad prob- 

lem, which is now demanding public atten- 
tion, must be approached from several angles. 
The wage controversy, in which the lines pro- 
pose a 15 per cent cut, is declared to be only a 
part of the problem, which involves largely the 
matter of reducing costs. 

A substantial number of newspapers would in- 
vestigate the money which competing forms of 
transportation receive from Government, espe- 
cially in keeping up the roads which are used 
by trucks. 

Danger of a strike over the wage question is 
emphasized. 





REGISTRATION OF PROPAGANDISTS 

HE law requiring registration of persons who 

are engaged in propaganda work for foreign 
countries, with attention to advertising and pub- 
licity, is believed by about two-thirds of the 
commenting newspapers to have definite value 
to the country. One-third of the press doubts 
that the regulations will be effective. 

Advocates of the law recall experiences in the 
World War, some of which received wide atten- 
tion, and are especially interested in the require- 
ments for such agents to disclose their backers. 

Minority judgment is that such agents are not 
easily disclosed and that perfectly innocent per- 
sons who voice their preferences should not be 
Subject to such restraint. 
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HAIR RAISING READING 


Cartoonist Loring for Providence Evening Bulletin 
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THE UNEXPECTED OFFSPRING 


Cartoonist “Ding” in the Worcester Evening Gazette 




















TWISTED RIGHT OFF 


Cartoonist Duffy for Baltimore Sun 
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WANT A RIDE, GIRLIE? 


Cartoonist “Ding” for New York Herald-Tribune 














THE NET RESULT TO DATE! 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 




















SHELTER 


Cartoonist Pease for Newark Evening News 

















"The Yeas and Nays” 


TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFP, 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor's Note: Letters of comment and sug- 
gestion are invited. Those not intended for 
publication, and those to which writers desire 
to have only their initials attached if pub- 
lished, should be so marked. Even if initials 
only are to be printed, letters must be signed 
and address given. 


Reader “Takes Stock’’ 

Sir:—There are thousands of people who have 
invested their money in the stock of our in- 
dustrial corporations 

How can they expect any dividends on their 
stock when the corporations in which these 
Stockholders have invested their money are being 
dictated to, operated and harrassed by the 
N. L. R. B.? ANDREW N. HILDEBRAND. 
South Bend, Ind. 

x * * 
Dollars and Doctors 

Sir:—In reply to C. D. F. in September 12th 
issue, under the heading “Michigan State medi- 
cine,” I wish to say he had better do some investi- 
gating before he speaks of the doctors, unaided 
and unadvertised, who are doing the real 
work.” : * 

I maintain that if it were not for the political 
background and their strong organization, and 
if the medical doctors as a whole were forced to 
take their place on the same level with the non- 
surgical, drugless and other independent doctors, 
and be compelled to sink or swim with their 
results, that, the so-called “irregular” would soon 
be far in the lead.... CLARENCE DOLAN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

* + 2 
Disraeli to Gladstone 

Sir—The thinking people of the United States 
addressing President Roosevelt might say: “You 
now have had six years of it” and then quote 
Disraeli to Gladstone 65 years ago. 

“You have now had four years of it. You have 
threatened every corporation and every endow- 
ment in the country. You have examined into 
everybody's affairs. You have criticized every 
profession and vexed every trade. No one is cer- 
tain of his property, and no one knows what 
duties he may have to perform tomorrow. I be- 
lieve that the people of this country have had 
enough of this policy.” W. G. WATSON. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

x * * 
Provides War Solution 

Sir:—If Mr. Hitler is really as concerned about 
his Sudeten friends as he pretends to be, why 
does he not invite them to move into Nazi Ger- 
many and offer them the property which he has 
taken from the Jews? The German Jews could 
then be allowed to settle in Czechoslovakia, on 
the property abandoned by the Sudeten Germans 
on moving back to the Vaterland. A fair ex- 
change should be no robbery, and everybody 
ought to be happy. Why should it be necessary 
to start another world war over a little thing 
which can be solved so easily and fairly as that. 
Butte, Mont. GEO. HENRY ELLIS. 

xk 
For Free Discussion 

Sir:—For once I am of the mind to commend 
this Administration. It is for making provision 
for a “National Economic Committee” to 
diagnose the troubles of business and industry— 
it should have, however, included Government, 
too, in its inquiry. ... 

I, like ninety-nine per cent of our well-inten- 
tioned citizens, do not feel qualified to answer 
the perplexing questions or solve the problems 
but perhaps our free discussion of them may 
help a little. One thing I am quite sure of is that 
we are fast drifting away from that old virtue 
of self-reliance and putting too much dependency 
upon Government aid. That I know could and 
Should be corrected. ... A. F. CALEY. 
Marion Junction, Ala. 

x * * 
Advice to Voters 

Sir:—In the Yeas and Nays column of The 
United States News of date Aug. 29th, under the 
headline “Would Checkmate Disaster,” certain 
statements are made in support of the Townsend 
Plan that are untrue and very misleading for the 
casual voter, of which too many of us are at the 
present time. 

First statement.—“Here is a simple and proved 
private enterprise business arrangement in which 
the Government keeps its fingers out.” I ask 
when was it ever proved? The author of the 
plan says it never was tried. And as being pri- 
vate, the bill calls first for congressional action. 

Second.—It places all administration under five 
existing Federal heads. 

Third.—It provides penalties to be imposed and 
enforced by Federal agencies. This is Govern- 
ment to the n’th degree. C. E. WHISLER. 
Eaton, Colo. 

xe 
From the Townsendites 

Sir:—In The United States News of September 
6 you carried a story “Battle Cry for Bigger and 
Better Pensions. .” in which the following 
Statements were made: 

“Though internal dissention has split the 
Townsend Movement, it’s basic idea lives on in @ 
modification offered in the House last session of 
Congress by Representative Boileau (Prog.), of 
Wisconsin. At the time 102 House members were 
Said to be in favor of Mr. Boileau’s bill... . 

“During the last session of Congress Adminis- 
tration whips used every device to prevent the 
Boileau measure, known as the General Welfare 
Act, from reaching a vote.” 

As a matter of fact, although there was a split 
in the Townsend ranks, the movement is now 
Stronger than at any other time in its history.... 

Representative Boileau did not author the Gen- 
eral Welfare Act. He did offer amendments to it 
and these were rejected, the Townsend organiza- 
tion feeling that to permit amendments to its 
measure before that measure came to “bat” 


would be a display of weakness : 
L. D. ROMINE, 


Public Relations Director. 
Townsend National Headquarters. 


Chicago, Il. 
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The entire problem of la- | 
bor policy and financial 


stability of the nation’s rail- 


ways is moving rapidly to- 

ward a crisis. 
President 

about to intervene. 

view of the 


Roosevelt is 

Here is a 
tangled situation he and his | 
advisers hope to clear up. | 














RESIDENT ROOSEVELT probably 
will be forced to intervene di- 
rectly in the wage dispute between 


the railroads and the unions this 
week, but his plan for settling that 
perennial problem is much broader 


than direct intervention. 

As long as the 
continue to operate under conditions 
which already have forced half of 
them into the “red,” wages will con- 
tinue a live issue 

Therefore, the President plans to 
tackle the whole problem of devel- 
oping a sound system of transporta- 
tion in the United States. 

The matter of railroad wages, the 
President believes, is only one ele- 
ment in the much broader problem. 


nation’s railroads 


However, that one element is so 








REGISTRATION 


} Vital that it now tem- 
porary barrier to the tackling of the 
railroad problem as a whole 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

The President summoned 
White House last week six railroad 
men to discuss the problem with him. 
Three were representatives of man- 
agement and three represented labor. 

The six men were: Carl Gray, 
vice chairman of the Union Pa- 
cific: W. M. Clement, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; Ernest 
E. Norris, president of the Southern 
Railway system; George M. Harrison, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association and president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes; D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; and B. M. Jewell, 
head of the railway employes depart- 
ment in the American Federation of 
Labor. 

These six men, in the President’s 
opinion, know more about running 
the railroads than anyone else in 
the country. 

Therefore, the President asked 
them to serve as an informal ad- 
visory committee to discuss the gen- 
eral problem of transportation and, 
if possible, to draw up a broad plan 
for rehabilitation. 

The committee adjourned from the 
White House study to the Cabinet 
room and proceeded forthwith, only 
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Storm Warnings in Question: 
Weather Bureau Lacks Data 





l 

When did the Weather | 
Bureau know the worst | 
storm of 1938 was coming? | 
What did it do? | 

An insight into the fore- 
casters’ problems and pro- 
cedure is given in the ac- 


companying article. 











MOST important responsibility 

of the United States Weather 
Bureau is to warn the public in so far 
as possible when danger threatens 
from storms. Many questions whether 
the Bureau had met that responsi- 
bility were asked in the wake of the 
hurricane which ravaged the north- 
ern Atlantic coast last week. 

Asked about it, forecasting officials 
responded with a matter-of-fact ac- 
count of what happened. 

The Jacksonville, Fla., station re- 
ceived the first report of the storm 
on the afternoon of Saturday, Sept 
17, from a ship several hundred miles 
east-northeast of Puerto Rico. As is 
customary with tropical hurricanes, 
it was moving along fairly slowly, pe- 
tween fifteen and twenty miles an 
hour. 


EARLY PRECAUTIONS 

The word was passed and families 
in southern Florida, remembering 
storm tragedies of the past, began 
boarding up their homes. Until early 
Tuesday it looked as though Miami 
might be hit. 

Ships were reporting every four 
hours as usual. A sigh of relief went 
up in Florida and protective bar- 
riers came down with the news that 
the hurricane had veered north and 
to sea 

Hurricanes which behave that way 
normally blow themselves out on the 
ocean. Both their speed of progress 
and the velocity of the wind usually 
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Name 


diminishes upon reaching the colder 
waters. But this was an extraordi- 
nary hurricane. 
The Weather Bureau in Washing- 
| ton took over the reporting from 
Jacksonville when the storm passed 
east of Cape Hatteras on Wednesday. 
Ships in the vicinity were few. The 
scanty information indicated that 
the wind velocity had fallen from 
seventy-five miles an hour and over 
to about sixty. 
On the basis of past experience, it 
was expected that the storm also 
would pass east of Nantucket and 


Cape Cod. The records indicated 
that only three hurricanes had 
reached as far north as New York 


in almost fifty years, in 1893, 1894 
and 1934. 


TURNS INTO “FREAK” 


Advices from coastal points took 
an alarming turn, showing the hurri- 
cane was accelerating in speed. This 
freak of nature apparently was 
caused by the storm being trapped 
between two high pressure areas. 

Storm signals were flashed along 
the northeast coast some twenty 
hours before the hurricane hit. While 
these meant something to shipping 
men, Officials expressed the opinion 
that the potential meaning was lost 
to people on land in a way that 
would have been impossible in 
Florida. 

Between the morning and even- 
ing of Wednesday, the storm lashed 


over Long Island and raced some 
600 miles inland. The wind veloc- 
ity then was eighty-eight miles an 


hour and over 

Four of the seventeen warnings is- 
sued by the Weather Bureau 
out on Wednesday. 
Coast Guard cutters relayed 
The most important one, a 
gale warning,” went out from 
York at 11:30 a 

The storm was proceeding so fast 
at this time, however, that little could 
be done to get people on land from 
the danger spots. If the tropical 
pace had been maintained, it might 
have been possible 
families from homes in storm’s 
path in time. The damage to prop- 
erty would have been as great just 
the same. 


FLOODS HEIGHTEN DANGER 

A week-long rain preceded the 
hurricane in New England, and the 
Connecticut River had risen three 
and a half feet above the overflow 
Stage before the full force 
storm was felt late Wednesday. Not 
until then did flood warnings go out 
to residents of the Connecticut and 
Merrimac valleys. 

By late Friday the Connecticut was 
sixteen feet above the safe level 
Residents there and in other vicini- 
ties threatened by flood were kept 
advised by radio, telegraph and tele- 
phone. 


went 
Navy vessels and 
them 
‘whole 
New 
m. 


evacuate 
the 


¢ 
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The Weather Bureau is at a loss to 
explain the origin or unusual nature 
of the storm. | 

“Not many ships sail in that sec- 
tion of the Atlantic where hurricanes 
form,” said Dr. James H. Kimball 
chief of the New York office. “and 
what few there are get out of the 
way if they can. We have never been 
able to get enough accurate data on 
which to base a sound explanation 
of the storms.” 
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to strike a major snag immediate ly 
The 
the 


that 


labor representatives informed 
management representatives 
work out 
a cooperative at 
same time fight the 15 per cent wage 
cut ordered for Oct. 1. 

Since the management representa- 
tives had no authority to cancel the 
nation-wide wage cut order, the com- 
mittee deferred any attempt to draft 


their group could not 


program anda the 


a@ rehabilitation program until the 
wage controversy is settled. 
SEARCH FOR FACTS 

The committee made public the 
following statement 

“Owing to the pendency of the 


wage proceedings and as the Presi- 
dent has indicated that he will ap- 
point a fact-finding commission next 
week, the time of the labor executives 
will be so fully occupied during most 
of October that it was decided that 
the next meeting would be postponed 
to a date later to be fixed. 

general discussion at 
of an approach and 
be followed in 


“There was a 
today’s meeting 
methods which will 


asked us to undertake.” 

Observers close to the scenes now 
predict the following course of events 
for the immediate future: 

The union vote, to be announced 
Sept. 26, will call for a strike. 


The United 


pursuing the study the President has | 
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The union executives will then an- 
nounce the date of the walk-out as 
Oct. 1—the day the 15 per cent wage 
cut goes into effect. 

‘ The National Mediation Board si- 
multaneously will inform the Presi- 








—Harris & Ewing 

FRANCE’S LABOR LEADER 

Leon Jouhaux, President of the 

French Confederation of Labor, pic- 

tured as he left the White House 

where he paid his respects to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


dent that a national 
ists. 

The President will then appoint a 
fact-finding commission 

This last act by the President will 
make both a wage cut and a strike 
impossible. The commission 30 


emergency ex- 


nas 


! 1 
| days in which to make its report and 


| workers last 
| and 


for 30 days thereafter the status quo 
must be maintained. 


DIFFICULTY OF TASK 

The fact-finding commission will 
delve into a situation to which there 
is no obvious answer. 

The railroads will point out that 
one-third of the rail mileage is in 
bankruptcy, that half the rail mile- 
age did not earn its operating ex- 
penses and taxes in the first quarter 
of this year and that the net re- 
sult of railroad operation in that 
period was a loss of $106,000,000 

The unions will point out that the 
average annual wage of all railway 
year was only $1,115 
that half the workers earned 
less than $1,000. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation states: “Rail wages are al- 
ready too low to provide a decent 
standard of living.” 

Each side can make a strong case 
out of statistics, and, until this im- 
mediate question is settled, there 
will be no progress toward the Presi- 
dent’s objective of an overall solu- 
tion of the railroad problem. 


Wage-Hour Administrator Elmer 
F. Andrews took two steps forward 
and then had to take one 
week. 


step side- 


ward last 


WAGE-HOUR PROGRESS 
By way of progress, the Adminis- 


trator laid down the rules and reg- 


ulations which will guide the indus- 


try committees in elevating wages 
above the 25-cents-an-hour stand- 
ard which goes into effect Oct. 24 
Also, the Administrator was able 
to announce that General Counsel 
Calvert Magruder and his staff are 
working on a list of industries con- 


Sidgred to be in interstate commerce 
and so within the scope of the law 
By way of sideway motion, the Ad- 
ministrator was forced to admit that 
a limited Congressional appropria- 
tion of only $350,000 would prevent 
him from appointing more than four 
five industry committees before 
Congress convenes and supplies more 
funds 
‘Our big job is to get people in the 
field by Oct 24,” Mr. Andrews states 
The Wage-Hour staff now 
bers about 30. Civil service require- 
ments make assembly of a full staff 
of 1,000 slow, but Mr. Andrews 
he will need that many in the Wash- 
ington and 12 regional offices to in- 
sure cooperation and enforcement. 
Counsel Magruder will not define 
interstate commerce at once In- 
stead, he will hand down a list of in- 
dustries definitely within interstate 


or 


num- 


feels 


THE FUTURE OF RAILWAY WAGES 








+ 


merce and 
rline cases. 

Mr. Andrews hopes “borderline” 
industries will comply with the pro- 
visions of the Wage-Hour law. Asked 
if “borderli industries which da 
not comply will be required to pay 
retroactive wages if subsequently de- 
clared by the courts to be in inter- 
State commerce, the Administrator 
Says, “I’m afraid so.” 
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New Plymouth Here 
_ at Lower Prices! 











biG NEW 





VALUE IS UP, Price is Down... New Plymouth Gives You a Longer Wheelbase 
... New High-Torque Engine Performance... Perfected Remote Control 
Shifting...New Auto-Mesh Transmission...New Amola Steel Coil Springs 
... New True-Steady Steering... New “Safety Signal” Speedometer. 
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Bigger, Brilliant a 


New “‘Roadking’’ and 
*‘De Luxe’’ Models 


NOW ON DISPLAY 





H 


At new lower prices, they bring 
you magnificent new styling— 
sweeping modern lines...extra 
room...luxurious new upholstery. 

And Plymouth has a new ride 
that will astonish everybody! 

With new Amola Steel Coil 
Springs, the big new Plymouth 
gives you an amazingly smooth, 
soft ride on the roughest roads. 

You'll get a new thrill from 
Plymouth’s sparkling, new High- 
Torque engine performance. And 
yet the 1939 Plymouth is still more 
economical in every way. 


Easy to own...your present car 
will probably represent a large | | 
proportion of Plymouth’s low de- 
livered price...balance in surpris- 
ingly low monthly instalments. 





ERE ARE the most sensation- 
al new cars the low-price 
field has ever known...the beauti- 
ful, new 1939 Plymouths! 








SO BEAUTIFUL you won't believe it’s a 
low-priced car...new style headlamps 
give greatly increased road lighting. 
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“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU WON’T BELIEVE 
IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 
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THE NEW 1939 PLYMOUTH “ROADKING” Two 


iy 
tee 
me 
é : #. 
PERFECTED Remote Co 
Shifting—with Auto-Mesh Transe 
mission, standard on “De Luxe.”’ 


ntrol Gear 





1 3 Y -Door Touring Sedan! Experience the new smoothn 
gine mountings, its 100% hydraulic, double-action brakes. See this great new car—drive it—at your nearby Plymouth dealer. 


KASY TO BUY 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





THEFINESTspringing design known, 
wonderful new ride...Amola Steel 
Coil Springs, miracle of metallurgy. 


OR 


9%: 


“Detroit delivered prices” i 











ess of its patented Floating Power en- 


ncludefrontandrear 
bumpers and bumper guards, spare wheel, tire 
and tube, foot control for headlight beam with 
indicator on instrument panel, ash-tray front and 
rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk space 
(19.3 cubic feet). Plymouth ‘‘Roadking’’ models 
start at $645; “‘De Luxe’’ models slightly higher. 
Prices INCLUDE ALL FEDERAL TAXES. State, 
local taxes not included. PLYMOUTH DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detfoit, Michigan, 





TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B. S. 
NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S. T. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 


THE “ROADKING”’ 
THE “DE LUXE” 
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BUSINESS LEADER URGES LIBERAL PLATFORM FOR REPUBLICANS 


The letter sent to Dr. Glenn 
Frank, Chairman of the Re- 
publican Program Committee, 
by Frank Altschul, follows in 
full text 


Dear Glenn: 

As Chairman of the Republican 
Program Committee, you have been 
devoting an immense amount of time 
and thought to the problems facing 
our party. During recent months, it 
has been my privilege to spend 
many hours with you, and I hav 
thus had an opportunity to appre- 
ciate your profound grasp of 
fundamental issues which confront 
us. You are seeking through you! 
Committee to clarify these 
and to develop a sound Republican 
approach to them. I am sul n 
certain tentative 


issues 








to you herewith 
views in the hope that y may be 
provocative of discussion And I 


shall plunge in without further pre- 


liminaries. 


The Party's Welfare 
Vs. National Welfare 


As a Republican I have a deep in- 
terest in the our party 
However, I am no advocate of a Re- 
publicanism that seeks merely to put 
Democrats out of office in order that 
Republicans may take their place. 
I recognize that in local elections 
politics of this kind may occasionally 
pick up a seat in the House or in the 
Senate. I see the necessity of gain- 
ing as many Seats as possible in the 
coming Congressional elections. Only 
thus can we transform the psychol- 
ogy of defeat into the psychology of 
victory 

But I suspect that if we are once 
again to find ourselves in a position 
to influence in a major way our na- 
tional destinies, we must first make 
it crystal-clear that we place the 
welfare of the United States of Amer- 
ica above the welfare of the Repub- 
lican party, and that we are deter- 
mined to abandon partisanship in 
seeking broad solutions for the prcb- 
lems which face the nation. 

There is good reason to hope that 
in the coming elections we shall mike 
a real dent in the New Deal armor. 
There is accumulating evidence tnat 
small business men and women, no 
less than farmers and workers are 
becoming increasingly sick of bu- 
reauctatic meddling. Should this 
hope be realized, it will be in large 
measure due to the inevitable blun- 
dering of one-man government. 

We would be making a serious error 
of judgment were we to misinterpret 
any such result as the long-awaited 
swing of the pendulum, carrying with 
it an omen of victory in 1940. We 
are not going to win the election of 
1940 by any such automatic means. 
The pendulum is somehow not g0- 
ing to swing that far back. 


success of 


New Campaign Tactics 
Believed to Be Needed 
During the last campaign, we de- 
voted ourselves to an onslaught on 
what we considered to be the most 
striking evils of New Deal policy. We 
made every effort to convince the 
electorate that we had many of Mr. 
Roosevelt's avowedly objectives sin- | 
cerely at heart, and that our criti- 
cism was largely directed to the im- 
proper and impractical methods by 
which the New Dea] proposed to al- 

tain them. 

While finding fault unsparingly 
with waste and extravagance, we af- 
firmed our recognition of the need 
for relief in times of national dis- 
tress; while pointing out the obvious 
unfairness, and the unworkable 
character of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act, we affirmed our recogni- 
tion of the need for modern labor 
legislation; while criticizing the pal- 
pable dishonesty of the Social Se- | 
curity Act, we affirmed our belief in | 
the principle of social security as a 
continuing feature of American life 
And in spite of all this, we went 
down to overwhelming defeat. 

Today, we could add to our indic:- 
ment the vicious attack on the Su- 
preme Court, the brow-beating of 
the Judiciary, the disgraceful use of 
relief appropriations for partisan 
purposes, and the attempt to carry 
through a purge of non-conforming 
members of Congress. 





These are perversions of national 
policy which we rightly attack. And 
yet I am fearful that a campaign 
fought out on these lines alone would 
expose us once again to bitter dis- 
appointment. ‘ 

We have been looking at the New 
Deal too narrowly. We have failed 
to take its full measure. We have 
been inclined to regard it as merely 
a complex of legislative enactments 
and executive orders which we felt 
threatened the American system of 
representative self-government and 
free enterprise. 

I have no doubt that it is all of 
this. But it is something far more 
as well. To the vast majority of our 
people, it is a social and economic 
creed which speaks to the hearts of 
men in a turbulent world. 

I have been submitting my politi- 
cal thinking to a searching exami- | 











Preservation of Democracy Declared the Chief Issue—Free Enterprise, Better 


Living, Viewed As Means to That End by Program Committeeman 





nation. I find it to a very great 
degree I had lost my sense of per- 
I believe this is true of 


spective 





I am seeki 















many Republicans kK to 
recapture My eyes have been too 
closely focusec purely internal 
questions, about each of whi¢h I 
have little doubt I have been think- 
ing onably clearly But I had 
sts he broad sweep of world 
forces against the background of 
which individual domestic issues ap- 
to the electorate as matters of 
reiative. nino oncel 
Since great wa a conflict of 
new ideologies has been encircllug 
the globe We have witnessed tne 


rise of Communism in Russia and 


en- 


our- 


this country as if they left us 
tirely unaffected. We devoted 
selves to such questions as Labor Re- 
lations, Social Security, Budget 
Balancing and Taxation 

Meanwhile, in a world in 
Democracy was under attack on all 
fronts, the voice of Franklin Roose- 
velt was heard expressing, in new 
and captivating accents, a consum- 
ing passion for the welfare of the 
common man. In such a world, om 
people, rightly or wrongly, concluded 
that Mr. Roosevelt was giving De- 
mocracy a breathing spell; and that 
in the midst of economic distress and 
political confusion, he was fighting 
the battle for human values. 





which 





| A call for broader and deeper vision within the Republican 
Party has just been made by a leading member of the Pro- 


gram Committee, Frank Altschul. 


Addressing Dr. Glenn Frank, chairman of the committee, | 


Mr. Altschul warned that conflict between reaction and | 
liberalism would result in a program of sterile compromise | 
| 


The letter reflected a philosophy of democracy built up 


| 
| unless party spirit was properly invigorated. 


in years of business, banking, charitable work and war serv- 
Mr. Altschul is an investment banker whose home is in 


ice. 
Connecticut. 


| “America,” he wrote, “must develop a philosophy of gov- 
ernment adapted to the needs and desires of the vast ma- 
jority of our citizens who wish to preserve democratic insti- 
tutions in spite of the storm and stress of our times.” 
request is that the deliberations of the Program Committee 


be directed accordingly. 





The United States News presents the full text of Mr. 
Altschul’s letter herewith in view of its potential bearing 


His 








| on Republican policy of the future. 
| 
the spread of this infection to other To the vast majority of our citi- 


lands. We have seen the growth ol 
Fascism and the development of Na- 
tional Socialism. We have witnessed 
the spectacle of these alien philoso- 
phies in armed conflict in China 
We have seen them even more dla- 
matically locked in a death struggie 
in Spain. We have observed the an- 
nexation of Austria and the growing 
drive for the domination of Central 
Europe by Nationa] Socialism. 

All these political philosophies in 
their development and extensicn 
have carried with them an appalling 
ever-widening restriction of 
human liberties They have 
stantly sacrificed the dignity of man 
to the supposed good of the totati- 
tarian state. They have thrown 


and 
con- 


down the gauntlet to Democracy 
wherever it survives 
And while these forces were so 


menacingly asserting themselves, we 


zens, this seemed infinitely more im- 
portant than what they looked upon 
as details of method. And in an at- 
mosphere surcharged with high 
hopes, there was an inevitable ten- 
dency to disregard the fact that im- 
proper and ill-considered methods 
often prevent the realization of the 
most desirable objectives. 

In his recent speeches, Mr. Roose- 
velt has once again raised his voice 
in protest, and he has found a way 
to express with warmth and feeling 
the latent detestation that most of 
us have for dictatorship wherever it 
appears, 

But he is no mere critic of dicta- 
torship. He is eternally voicing his 
belief in our own system, and he is 


constantly playing on the hopes of 


the masses that through humane 
management of this system, he can 
produce an effortless and more 
abundant life. He has the gift of 


coining phrases that burn themselves 


into the souls of men. He makes the 
impression of a great moral! force in 
a world in which morality is crum 
bling 

We must fully grasp the signifi 
cance of this, if we are to under- 
stand his hold on the affections of 


millions of men and women 
We like to think tl 
of the United States acts with trans- 


like to believe 


iat the President 


parent sincerity. We 

that he honestly seeks to serve tne 
interests of the whole people. We 
prefer to credit him with the best 
of intentions. But Mr. Roosevelt has 
given us many rude shocks His 


great qualities need not blind us to 


the corruption, the vindictiveness 
and the futility with which his Ex- 
ecutive Departments and Commis- 
sions carry out the New Deal com- 


mands. And we should be lacking in 
all sense of reality if we failed to 
recognize that 
ducting us slowly and inevitably to a 
result which is the exact opposite of 
that which he to have 2 
heart. 


iis methods are con- 
claims 


Warning Against Increase 
In Power of Executive 


The movement 
ever-increasing power in 
of the chief executive has now 
so far that its direction can no longer 
be hidden from the most casual ob- 
server. And the degree of venom 
that has latterly manifested itself in 
this struggle for power gives rise lo 
a growing fear that at least the ex- 
tremists within the New Deal Ad- 
ministration may be playing for 
other stakes than widely 
and attractively advertised 

I am confident that this will 
increasingly leave mark the 
minds of the voters. I am not one of 
those who believe that 
ing of a free electorate through sub- 
Sidies and through propaganda has 
already reached such a point that it 
must determine the outcome of an 
election. In the long run, these prac- 
tices will undermine the Democratic 
process—but they have not com- 
pletely accomplished this as yet 


toward vesting 
hands 
gone 


the 


those so 


fear 
its on 


the debauch- 


For each individual whose vote has 
been bought, there are countless 
others who resent the process of 
vote-buying. 


Appeals for Adherence 
To Democratic Principles 


For each individual who has been 
influenced by partisan propaganda 
financed with the taxpayers’ money, 
there are countless others who still 
think clearly, and for themselves 
And these are the men and women 
to whom a liberal Republicanism 
must make an honest appeal. And 
it is neither too early nor too late to 
make this appeal now. 

And this appeal must find its roots 
in our passionate attachment to the 
principles of democracy. Whereve: 
democracy has grown demagogic, the 





carried on a political campaign in 





James H. Fay 


President's Support Opens 
New Field to Successful 
Primary Nominee 


( PTIMISM and aggressiveness 9re 
habits with James H. Fay, who 
wrested the Democratic nominatioa 
to the House of Representatives from 
John J. O'Connor in the Sixteenth 
District of New York on Sept. 21. 
Predictions from the beginning of 
their campaign were that Represent- 
ative O’Connor would come out on 


top again. The two of them had 
fought it out in 1934. As in that 
year, the Tammany leaders in the 


district stood by Mr. O’Connor al- 
most unanimously. 


But Mr. Fay, 
who is the 
president of a 
Tammany club, 
was not to b? 
deterred. The 
situation was 
different this 
year. because 
he had the 
backing of 
P resident 
Roosevelt. 

Weeks ago he 
began talking 
about what he would do “when” he 
reached Washington, not “if.” 

“While I shall go to help the Presi- 
he told his neighbors, “I shall 
help him with my 


James H. Fay 


dent,” 
endeavor Ww 


People 


judgment as well as with my vote. 
And if I have to differ with him at 
times on some detail, I shall try, as 
Senator Bob Wagner has tried, to 
differ in a way which will not injure 
the President’s leadership or ob- 
Struct the means of attaining his 
great objectives.” 

The purpose was to offset the claim 
that he would be a “yes-man” to the 
President. 

“Nobody likes a human 
stamp,” Mr. Fay declared. 

Thereupon he attacked his rival 
with the vigor for which he has been 
well known since war days. 

It was the Fay record in France 
with the 165th Infantry that first 
brought him prominence in the old 
“gas house” district. Wounds sus- 
tained in battle a few days before 
the Armistice necessitated the am- 
putation of one leg 

After his recovery, Mr. Fay gradu- 
ally took more and more active in- 
terest in politics. Progress led to his 
appointment as Deputy Commissioner 


rubber 





| 


| 


of Hospitals for the metropolis, to | 


service as chairman of a Democratic 
county committee, and to a respons- 
ible field post of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. 
position to seek the Congressional 
nomination, 

Several factors entered into his 
decision to make the try. Four years 
ago the O’Connor victory was by an 
extremely narrow margin. Also, the 
Fay public record as compared with 
the O’Connor record brought assur- 
ances of support from labor quarters. 


He resigned the last | 


of the Week 


progress of dictatorship has been ad- 
vanced. When politicians enter into 








4 competitive race in promises that 
cannot be fulfilled, they threaten the 
very f tions of our system. They 
inde late the intelligence and 
the integrtiy of the people. And this 
leads he end to a distrust in poli- 

and in parties which paves 


for the dictator who, what- 
, be his faults, has the cour- 
sacrifice and service. 





only survive as 
to tell the people 
it be pleasant or 


Democracy can 
long as it is able 
whetner 

If it shapes its policies 
reality, and 

it does not 





bounds of 


makes no promises that 





the Left; yet the fear persists that 


this is where the New Deal, either 
through blundering or planning, is 
conducting us. Even less, however, 


do we desire a bourgeois dictatorshir 
of the Right; yet the fear persists 
that this is where Republicanism 
without perspective might unwit- 
tingly take us. 


Party Urged to Adapt 
Itself to New Problems 

To regain this lost perspective 
presents accordingly at once the task 
and the opportunity of Republican 
leadership. Frankly as 
look at our opponents, we must 


—Blackstone Studios 


FRANK ALTSCHUL 





honestly expect to keep, it can ask 
for sacrifices and for restraint when- 
ever the national welfare so requires. 
If we compete successfully 
with dictatorship, it is not enough 
to provide a higher standard 
and of the social services. 
maintain and reinforce 
of moral integrity and of 


are to 


merely 
of living 
We must 
that spirit 


in which alone it is 


common honesty 
possible for a free society to be truly 
free 

A democracy whose leaders trust 
the people with the facts, and who 
stick to the truth in a world filled 
with lies and exaggerations, can 


offer the only effective rallying point 


against alien systems. 
This must be We 
desire no proletarian dictatorship of 


our essential aim 


+ 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


And, finally, the White House wanted 
Mr. Fay to present himself as a 
Roosevelt type of Democrat. 

Many questions about the victor’s 
views were asked when his majority 
passed the 500 mark in a normally 
Democratic district 

“I believe,” he said in the cam- 
paign, “that the carrying out of the 
President’s program is necessary to 
insure social and economic peace, and 
to prevent social unrest.” 

In particular, Mr. Fay pledged him- 
self to “present to Congress a plan 
for slum clearance and other neces- 
Sary improvements which have been 
neglected in our district because the 
efforts of Mr. O’Connor have been 
directed in behalf of those reaction- 
aries who are opposed to such meas- 
ures.” 

It happens that Representative 
O’Connor won the Republican nomi- 
nation this time. So he and Mr. Fay 
have still another campaign to wage 
before the voters in the district can 
decide definitely who will best rep- 
resent their interests. 


John J. O'Connor 


Veteran Legislator Makes His 
“Choice” in Interest of 
“Country First” 


NY suggestion that a Tammany 
man would be running for Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket in 
1938 would have been laughed aside 
at the Capitol a few years ago. But 


that is the case now with the Chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, 
O’Connor. 

turn of events re- 
‘thumbs down” atti- 
by President Roosevelt 
renomination of Mr. 
O'Connor on the Democratic ticket. 
Tammany support availed the vet- 
eran Representative little in the pri- 


John J. 
This unu 
from 
taken 
the 


sual 
sults the 
tude 
toward 


mary last week. 

Mr. O’Connor 
apparently 
sensed what 
wascoming 
during the 
session of 
No 


last 
Congress. 
longer was he 
welcomed fre- 
quently to the 
White House 
as earlier in 
the New Deal. 
No longer was 
the Adminis- 
tration count- 
ing on him as it wanted to, and 
“purge” signals were raised. 

There was talk about putting prin- 
ciples of “liberalism” and “conserva- 
tism” above parties. Mr. O’Connor 
expressed conviction along that line, 
Saying 

“Whenever I have to make a choice 
between the fortunes of my political 
the interests of my native 





John J. O’Conno: 


party and 








country, there is only one path I can 
follow road along which my 
country must travel—and no threat 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


with equal frankness at ourselves. 
We must recognize that many re- 
actionaries are securely gathered to- 
gether under the Republican banner. 
They represent no more the feeling 
of the vast majority of Republicans 
than do the New Deal extremists 
represent the view of the conserva- 
tive Democrats. But they consti- 
tute an element in the party coun- 
cils whose influence might easily be 
allowed to become an _ insuperable 
barrier to Republican success. It is 


only proper that their views be ac- 
corded every reasonable considera- 
tion. 


On the other hand, it would be a 
disaster should they be 
determine the policies of the party. 
For we must realistically adapt our- 
selves to the changing character of 
the problems of the day if we are 
once again to deserve and to com- 
mand the support of a far-flung elec- 


torate. 


“Political Domination” 
Of the Poor Opposed 


And so, as Republicans, we must 
seek to recapture and make our own 
the essential spirit of democracy. 
We must develop our whole program 
with this in view. We must avoid 
the pitfalls that beset the extreme 
reactionary no less than the pitfalls 
that beset the extreme radical. We 
want no political domination of the 
underpriviledged; and we want no 
economic domination of the over- 
privileged. We must make represent- 
ative self-government and free enter- 
prise vital, living concepts, and not 
merely threadbare phrases handed 
down from a distant past. 

We must once again give reality to 
the vision of America as the land 
of boundless opportunity. We must 
understand that this opportunity 
can be made richer in promise to- 
day by virtue of an awakened social 
consciousness. We must take full ac- 
count of this awakening and we must 
realize that it is not only inevitable, 
but that it is essentially just. 

We must find a way to give new 
content and new substance to our 
much vaunted liberties. We must set 
ourselves the task of furthering that 
welling desire of vast numbers of 
men and women to get more of the 
good things of life than they had 
been accustomed to in the past. 

If our protestations are to mean 
anything, they must mean that this 
desire can and w be met; but we 
must recognize with clarity that this 
desire can be toyed with and 
thwarted by a political leadership 
dealing in fanciful promises and im- 





we try to) 
look | 


practical experiments in 
scramble for votes 

The common se! 
be relied on to 1 


a head-long 


of America can 
1d that 








Ine 





dustry, thrift and intelligence are 
entitled to their appropriate reward 
and that if government honestly 
seeks to keep the doors of oppor- 


tunity wide open, this reward will be 
within the grasp of the competent, 
the industrious and the deserving. 
But 
can be 


government 


America 
recognize that 
over any long 
period itself furnish this reward. In 
attempting to do so, it does no more 
than embark on the prelude to dis- 
aster. For in the last analysis, it is 
the productive enterprise of the 
country which alone can create the 
wealth which all economis 


the common sense of 
relied on to 


cannot 


out of 


rewards must finally be paid. The 
most that government can do is to 
unleash this 


enterprise, to see that 
the rules are fairly drawn, and that 
they are properly observed. 











Campaign on Problems 
Of the Individual 


Fortunately for all of us, our sense 
of human values has been aroused. 
We must make the problem of the 
individual man and woman our own 
We must understand the fundamen- 
tal longings and aspirations of far- 
flung groups in our population. We 
must broaden and extend the con- 


| ception of a decent standard of living 


corruption of the worst sort, 


so that it may inciude proper hous- 
ing, proper health insurance ana 
proper social security. 

But again, we must count on the 
essential common sense of America 
to understand that the millennium 
cannot be ushered in overnight, and 
that the impatient attempt to ac- 
complish the impossible by financial 
chicanery accompanied by political 
involves 
a debasement of national morality 
which the Republican party must re- 


ject. 


allowed to} 


In other words, we must determine 
realistically wherein lies the true in- 
terest of the country we so eagerly 
seek to serve. We must put this 
above every other interest. We must 
develop a philosophy of government 
adapted to the needs and desires of 
that vast majority of our citizens who 
wish to preserve democratic institu- 


tions in spite of the storm and 
Stress of our times. 
We must develop a _ program 


soundly conceived and grounded in 
principle that will permit us to dem- 
onstrate that, given half a chance, 
democracy can meet every social and 
economic problem of the modern 
world. 

For should we fail in this and 
through our failure permit a con- 
tinuation of the present headlong 
plunge into economic ineptitude, our 
cherished liberties may yet fall un- 
der the spell of one of those baneful 
political systems which are compet- 
ing everywhere throughout the world 
for the enslavement of man to the 
State. 


Need of a Generalized 
Statement of Principles 


I recognize, my dear Glenn, that I 
have dealt largely in generalities. I 
have consciously avoided all consid- 
eration of details of party policy. 
These matters are being exhaustively 
investigated by subcommittees of the 
Program Committee. 

My attempt has rather been to oute 
line somewhat tentatively what I be- 
lieve to be the spirit of a Republi- 
canism which can reasonably ask to 
be entrusted with the administration 
of the nation’s affairs. Should such 
a spirit prevail, recommendations on 
all questions of national policy con- 
fronting the party would fall nate 
urally and readily within the frame- 
work of a consistent and reasoned 
whole 

On our Committee, 
party, there are represented 
shade of thought and opinion, I 
cannot too emphatically point ous 
that these must first of all be brought 
together and fused with honest con- 
viction and human _ understanding. 
Once this is done, minor conflicts 
can be readily resolved by reference 
to our underlying attitude; and out 
of work there wil) emerge a self- 
consistent body of recommendations 
alive with sinceritv and purpose. 


just as in our 
every 


Unless this is done, it is inevitable 
that there will develop a series of 
endless debates seemingly on details 
of party policy; but in reality be- 


| hind all of them there will be going 


on the fundamenta! struggle within 
our own ranks between reaction and 
liberalism. 

This must be met head-on, 
Otherwise, we are doomed to produce 
a group of mutually contradictory 
compromises; and, in this event, the 
work of the Committee would be cer- 
tain to end in the sterility so typl- 
cal of the work of a Resolutions Com- 
mittee operating under the strain 
and stress of a National Convention. 

The purpose of my letter is to help 
bring this issue out into the open. 

Yours 
FRANK ALTSCHUL. 


issue 


sincerely, 











September 26, 1938 
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10.000 vears 


os tie hee Sen Gand ieee WOOLEN GOODS NOW ; 
woven wool, spindles and bales of FOR SAME PRICE 
yarn. 12 YEARS AGO 


Other evidence of dealings in and 
manufacture of woo] has been found 
in Asia Minor excavations of the 
mains of civilizations which existed 
6,000 years ago 

Many stories of the 
of woolen goods are 
Bible. Joseph’s coat of many colors 
which so aroused the jealousy of his 
brothers that he was thrown into a 
pit and later sold 
Egypt, was made of wool 


re- 


manutlacture 


found 


bondage in 


into 


From 1609 when the first James- 
town settlers brought over sheep 
from England, wool manufacturing 





has been important in Americ 


SCIENCE IN PRODUCTION 
The efficiency of the 
woolen and worsted 
however, 
manufacture of 


a. 


moaern 


goods industry 


has so transformed 


woolen goods tha 





The Story of American Efficiency 
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standards of efficiency. 
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but even more of the gains have come 
as a result of technical improvements 


into a more smoothly and rapidly 
operating machine, with less part 
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Customer Too Many? 
o 
Any customer who fails to pay for goods shipped is one cus- 
tomer too many. He wouldn't be on your books if your credit 
manager could possibly know his future ability to meet his | 
obligations. 
° Ly 
The devastating credit losses suffered annually by Manu- Straight to more pleasure 
facturers and Jobbers are rarely caused by laxity or poor judg- h ’ h Ch ld 
ment in extending credit, but largely by neglecting to insur e eee t at S wnere ester. é 
safety of accounts after goods are shipped. » y ;. 
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ness protect their receivables economically with ‘American 
policies. The large majority insure all their accounts. Special 
groups or classes of debtors, however, are also insurable. Any 
‘‘American”’ representative will gladly help analyze your spe- 
cific needs. 
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The address delivered by Wil- 
liam Allen White, Editor, “The 
Emporia Emporia, 
F Seventh Inter- 

Con- 
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I THIS discussion I am supposed 





to represent the public—the 
American consumer. He is a mythi- 
aracter who never lived on 

r sea, but for that matter, the 

is a myth and the worker's 

is an ecc 1ic hypothesis. It 





rite to say that in America we are 
all more less owners, all worke 

high or low degrees, and certain 
we are all consumers. We are all 
children Jc Q. Public, and 
interests as members of the consum- 
ing public are after all hief end 
and objective as citizens of oul 
democracy 
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I, myself, who am speaking 








public, today own a little busi 
which employs y people 
quires a pay roll of a thou: 


twelve hundred dollars a week. 
on the other hand I show up at my 





office as a worker at a quarter of 
ight every morning and go home at 
half past five evening, and 
once, more than fifty years ago, I 
was a pract printer who worked 








on a Therefore I am 
probably a perfect type of the public, 
typically perfect because I am typi- 
cally both laborer and capitalist. 


12-hour day 





Therefore, if as a Consumer, I take 
my two aliases, Mr. Capitalist and 
Mr. Workingman, and knock their 


heads together in the next few min- 
utes, remember that I am Eddy Ber- 
gen with a Charlie McCarthy on each 
knee 

Nation’s Troubles Laid 

To Both Capital and Labor 

Let me begin by telling you both, 
laborer and capitalist, that you have 
got us citizen consumers in a pretty 
sad mess. Every time we consumers 
think of what one has done 
we are dead sore at each of you until 
we begin to think of what the other 
has done. Let me start on capital 
the employer. Not that he more 
to blame than labor. But he is more 
responsible. He enjoys more free- 
dom. He could have done better 
You employers have wasted twenty 
years since the end of the World 
War. In those twenty years. a little 
intelligent self-interest, a little fore- 
sight—not much—would have solved 
equitably the problems that are now 
pressing upon us, problems that have 
been adjusted in haste and in the 
emergency of calamity. 

Take the eight-hour day. You knew 
that it was coming. Why didn’t you 
men willingly, sensibly grant it? 
But no. You had to fight it, every 
inch, and make the consuming pub- 
lic think you were greedy—when 
you were not. You were just dumb— 
dumb to give labor a sense of deep 
antagonism 

Take the old age pension and job 


of you 


1S 


insurance to cover seasonal and 
technological unemployment. A 


thousand voices rose across the land, 
telling you of the trouble ahead. 
What did you do? You put cotton 
in your ears, and if you could hear 
through the cotton you began yelling 
“Communism!” at the academician 
and the liberal politician and spokes- 
men of the consuming public. 


Holds Old-age Pensions 
Too Long Delayed 

Everyone realized 20 years ago and 
more that sooner or later, with the 
pensions of the Civil War gone which 
took care of the aged until the World 
War, we should have old age pensions 
as a federal problem. Yet you em- 
ployers let a generation of old peo- 
ple, unprovided for, begin to clamor 
for old age pensions and begin to 
listen to demagogues with silly pana- 
ceas. Then, having squandered your 
Substance, you turned your men on 
the street in the days of the locust, 
and put into the hands of the mos‘ 
adroit politician Americ. ever has 
seen the votes ten million men 
whom your slipshod social viewpoint 
rendered jobless. 

If a dozen 
you, Mr. Capitalist 
cial sense of the average man in the 
Street, problem unemploy- 
ment and old age pensions would not 
be handing tc your arch-enemies an 
organized subsidized class conscious 
proletariat which can be voted to 
your destruction. By your sloth you 
created the particular head devil who 
is mocking you. He is your baby. 
You begot him two decades ago in 
the days of your youth when you 
were going to handle your business 
in your own way and no man could 
come into your shop and tell you 
how to run it! 


or 


or twenty years ago 


had used the so- 


of 


Collective Bargaining 
Promised Since 1920 
Another thing that we should re- 
member in this dark hour: As far 
back as 192C, and again in 1928, and 
again in 1932, the national platforms 
of the Republican and the Demv- 
cratic parties demanded laws au- 
thorizing for workers “the right of 


But | 


[ 





Both Sides at Fault in Industrial Conflicts, He Says, and Mutual Sacrifices Are 


Necessary to Peace, Prosperity and Preservation of Liberties 


collective bargaining with represent- 
atives of their own choosing.” Those 
It was the part 
of wisdom certain strong and 
militant organization of American 
enterprises to lend the force and wis- 
dom their organization to some 
law or extra legal institution which 
then would have answered that wide- 
spread demand. But no, the organ- 
ized American enterprisers balked 
like mules 

When any one insisted before the 
that American workmer 
competent cooperation 

in bargaining with 
Swedish 
workers have, or even as 
have, what did you 
isten to the warning 
No! The leaders 


words. 





were the v 


fora 


of 


depression 
deserved 

of Governm 
the boss 

as Danish 
British workers 
do? Did you ] 
voice of wisdom? 


as 


nt 
ne 


as 


workers have, | 


platforms of scores of American so- 
cial service organizations and associ- 


ations had endorsed it, you bosses 
went raging into the state legisla- 
tures, wherever your associated in- 


dustries were strong and fought the 
passage of that rather innocuous 


amendment. 
Wage-and-hour Law 
A “Result” of Opposition 


And what did you get again when 


you tried to es‘adlish industrial 
peace without justice in those two 
cases? You got ‘he present wages 


and hours law, anc bad as you seem 
to think it is you certainly had this 
law coming. The iaw was generally 
considered by its opponents a kick 

you allow me to say—in the 
for American industry. But 


will 
pants 





peace and prosperity. 





Because of nation-wide interest in his address, The 
United States News presents it herewith in full text. 


A critical diagnosis of the ills of industry and labor, | 
voiced by William Allen White, noted Kansas editor, be- 
comes the center of widespread study and comment. 

Mr. White, famous for his sharp and direct thinking on 
national issues, spoke before the Seventh International 
Management Congress in Washington. 
he viewed as major mistakes of both capital and labor, pro- 
posed mutual sacrifices and compromise as the high road to 


He criticized what 








in American industry called those 
who demanded for American labor 
what labor was getting in other de- 
mocracies, dangerous radicals. Mrs 
Dillinger’s red network was thrown 
over the heads of those who were 
asking 10 years ago for the things 
which both party vlatforms prom 


ised. Any so the waters of progress 
were dammed up, and we all—labor, 
capital and consumer — got the 


dammed defuge wien it broke, good 
and plenty. Need we ask whose fault 
it was? 

Certainly the American Consumer 
was not to blame. He has been de- 
manding industrial peace in this 
blessed country for twenty years. 
But you cannot get peace without 
justice. You cannot get justice with 
tear bombs, labor spies, police clubs 
and company unions—on one side— 


and sabotaging gangsters on the | 
other. What you got when you si- | 
lenced the voice of the American 


consuming public demanding justice, 
was the CIO and the labor racket- 
eers, and the sit-down strike en- 
couraged by a smiling and distin- 
guished gentleman who holds the 
Ace card in the political game. His 
lightest word of opprobium for you 
enterprisers large and small in his 
quest for votes is “economic royal- 
ists.” And all capitalists big and lit- 
tle must listen and like it when he 
runs the gamut of invective against 
your kind. There’s little you can do 
about it. 

Your 
years ago. 


friends were in power 20 
And you chose to follow 
the counsel of reaction when the 
voices of the American people, if 
both party platforms mean anything, 
were calling for the establishment 


of genuine collective bargaining to 


give your country industrial peace 
with justice. 


“Peace With Justice” 
An Attainable Goal 


Now peace with justice is not im- 
possible today. A just peace is 
harder to achieve today than it 
would have been for instance in the 
days of the Coolidge bull market or 
under the leadership of 
Hoover. But it still is possible. Pri- 
vate enterprise in industry survives 
in the Scandinavian countries with 
collective bargaining effectively 
channeled by fair laws and decent 
administration. 

Let me make one more illustration 
of what I mean by the employer's 
recalcitrant reaction: Laws put on 
the state statute books thirty years 
ago or so, provided for a minimum 
wage for women in industry. They 
were operating widely, intelligently, 
equitably, peaceably under state 
supervision where it belonged. Did 
you, the masters of industry, accept 
it? Oh no! What you did was to 
call the advocates of minimum wage 
laws for women socialists or some- 
thing worse and then rush into the 
Supreme Court and have those state 
laws invalidated. 


Herbert | 


Then after the federal Child Labor | 


Amendment was submitted in 
days of Calvin Coolidge, with his ap- 
proval, and after Herbert Hoover had 
publicly declared for it, and after 


the | 


apparently that-is where American 
all—laborers, bosses and consumers— 


keep their brains, and we got the 
kick where it would do the mos: 
good. 


Moreover so long as we think with 
our bile and reason with our sturdy 
copper intestines, 
we think in terms olf 
tion, we are going to get a smack 
with the other side of the shield, 
which means the blistering biff of 
radicalism right where it will stimu- 
late our mental processes. 

Now then: We have, according to 
the sage pronouncements of Mr. 
John Lewis and President Roosevelt, 
thirteen million men walking the 
Streets looking for work; a million 
more than were outcasts from in- 
dustry in 1933 when Hoover stepped 
out of the White House. May I be 
permitted for a moment to drop into 
the vernacular and ask: “How 
come? Why have six long years 
passed with no solution for the prob- 
lem of unemployment?” 
looked though 
we might be on the way toward 
solving that problem. And then 
something happened, something quite 
foreign to the American tradition 
Was it Communism? No! The num- 
ber of Communists in this country 
is negligible and their influence is 


fact so long as 


lagging reac- 


lil 


A year ago, it as 


almost nil. They check themselves 
out. Was it Fascism? No! It was 
something worse than that. It was 


the class conscious political activity 
of a large section of American or- 
ganized labor. When left wing labor 
leaders instituted the sit-down strike 
with the assurance that they had 
Government behind them, capital was 
scared out of a two years’ growth. 
Capital turned tail and ran for pres- 
ervation to the refrigerator and froze 
itself up, and that’s what has hap- 
pened to recovery. If capital was 
blind and mildly mad in its arro- 
gance in the 1920’s, certainly one 
wing of labor in this country has 
matched arrogance with folly. 


Vertical Unions Viewed 
As the Coming System 


t is one thing to strive for a fair 
and equitable share of the earnings 
of industry and to demand it with 
whatever industrail weapon is neces- 
Sary even to the strike and the or- 
derly picket line. Your speaker hap- 
pens to believe in the efficiency ef 
the vertical union in mass produc- 
tion industry. It will have to comc. 
But we don’t need a 
get the vertical union. Labor need 
not go class-conscious. For labor 1.0 
say in effect: “Down with all bosses! 
We'll run not only the shop but the 
whole country!”; for labor to gov 
into the ballot box and emerge class- 
conscious against all bosses good and 
bad, that policy menaces the existing 
economic structure of American civil- 
ization. 

There can be no recovery so long 
as labor is politically class-conscious. 
The blessed Lord knows that capital 
has made its mistakes and is paying 
for them, paying through the nose. 

But labor has been no Solomon. 
The proper business of a labor union 
is to get higher wages, better hours 


revolution to 


and good shop conditions for the 
workmen. But when labor enmasse 


plunks its vote for own party, 
the spirit of party loyalty be- 
obscure labor’s objectives— 


its 
then 


is to 


gir 


high wages, short hours, decent shop | 


conditions 

Thus class-conscious laboi leaders 
become more interested in their party 
welfare than in the fundamental ob- 
jectives of labor unions. So we shai: 
have the class-conscious political 
worker trading his vote not for the 
immediate objective of wages, hours 


and shop conditions, but for power 
| 


for his political labor boss. 


Conflict of Classes 
Should be Avoided 

The political labor boss will 
the workers to swallow a whole ticket 
in order to dominate a whole gov- 
ernment. He would turn a democ- 
racy into a contest between two 
class-conscious parties, a class-con- 
scious proletariat and a class-con- 
scious plutocracy. In that set up 
where is the Consumer; where indeed 
is the compromise between labor and 
capital under the supervision of a 
middle-class? 

In short with only two class-con- 
scious political parties what becomes 
of democracy? The labor union mili- 
tant and undefiled—yes; the vertica! 
union and the closed shop? Yes. But 
a class-conscious labor party 
democracy—no! If labor insists upon 
maintaining lines of bitter 
intransigent hostility to all capital 
the American middle class—old John 
Q. Public and his heirs and assigns 
will not support labor. 

But wait a minute; Let us not 
blame labor too much for a growing 
class-consciousness. We must not 
the arrogance of a class-con- 
Scious plutocracy which has func- 
tioned in our democracy: since tne 
Civil War, a small group but power- 
ful. It turned to politics secretly. It 
has struggled against every measure 
that in any way cramped its aggres- 
sive development. The example of 
that Small group probably gave labor 
its excuse for political action. That 
small heavily entrenched group did 
not hold the ownership of industry. 
The ownership of industry was na- 
tionwide, a popular economic democ- 
racy. The management of industry 
in this generation has been intelli- 
gent. It has tried to be fair. 


its class 


forget 


“Radicalism” Caused 
By Controlling Group 

I take no stock in the nonsense 
about the “Sixty Families.” They 
are as negligible in the real problem 
as the Communists. It was the con- 
trol of industry, the banker control 
if you will, which too often made its 
legal department a political hiearchy 
and turned furtively to the control 
of politics in high places. That smail 
group opposed every measure which 
would have softened the hardening 
crust of wealth aggrandizing in few 
hands. That small group in politics 
slowly but surely, first disgusted the 
American people then angered them 
until in their wrath they turned in 
calamity to rampant, unchecked rad- 
icalism. Out of the crisis that came 
with the blunders of democracy 
emerged the class-conscious prole- 
tariat, somewhat subsidized and con- 
trolled by politicians at Washington. 

But let me say this to class-con- 
Scious labor. It should know that 
the same patriotic indignation which 
turned upon a federal class-conscious 
plutocracy and wrecked its power, 
will turn upon a class-conscious pro- 
letariat and deny its aims. For with- 
out the support of the American pub- 
lic, neither capital nor labor can 
thrive and prosper in this country. 
Progress will mark time until in- 
dustry comes to its senses. 


Middle Class “Owns” 
American Industry 


This is a middle class country and 
the middle class will have its will 
and way. For the middle class is 
the real owner of American industry. 
The middle class is also 80°. worker 
and the consumer of 80° of Ameri- 
can industrial production in the 
home market. The middle class 
thinks and feels chiefly as The Con- 
sumer. And before the middle class 
demands an increase in either in- 
terest for investors or higher wages 
for the worker, the middle class wiil 
demand fair prices and a stable.in- 
dustry. That means industrial peace. 

No peace lasting until it is 
founded upon that essential equit- 
able compromise between the con- 
tending forces—capital and labor— 
known as justice. 

Justice today in American industry 
is no simple matter. It is hard to 
attain. Many different X’s and Y’s 
and Z's enter into the solution of the 


1S 


ask 


in a | 


industrial equation. For instance, 
what is an honest intelligent defini- 
tion of civilization in terms of 
justice in any American industry 
today? Is all industry worth what 
it costs, or what it will bring, or the 
interest upon what it will earn? 
If so, what interest? And who shall 
suffer the loss of the liquidation of 
capital if liquidation becomes neces- 
sary to establish any over-capitalized 
industry as a going concern paying 
decent wages? 

Moreover who shall decide these 
questions? Shall we call in Govern- 
ment? Is there a practicable way 
without Government interference by 
which any national industry suffer- 


The minute we turn to Gov- 
the bal- 


noses. 
ernment we turn finally 
lot box. Alas, the ballot box has 
definite limitations. Men can solve 
large questions of right and wrong 
with the ballot. They can choose, 
if they have time and information, 
men who are reasonably honest and 


to 
\ 


fairly intelligent But industrial 
problems require declicate instru- 
ments. 

Industrial justice calls for rather 
erudite information and _ rather 
special judgments. If these problems 
enter Government too closely and 
directly related to the ballot box, 


the solution of the pending problem 
is bungled and democracy is men- 


ing from industrial strife can call in | aced. 


representatives from outside the in- 





So far as possible this justice be- 


—Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 





dustry—representatives of capital, cf 
labor, of the consuming public, and 
enforce the fair findings of an un- 
official board? 

How would such findings be en- 
forced? Is public opinion outside of 
Government strong enough to make 
labor take less or capital give less 
by reducing its fixed charges and 
thus destroying the value of invest- 
ments? 

These questions must be answered? 
This problem must be solved. The 
answer must come as far as it 
possible way from Government con- 
trol and direction of the arbitra- 
ment. 

For Government in the nature of 
things is political. And some tangles 
cannot be unsnarled by a count of 
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[Continued From Page 5.] 
ator Vandenberg, of Michigan, will 
be active in the Republican cam- 
paign. They also are expected to 
talk “principles,” and to challenge 
the liberalism claimed for the New 
Deal by the President. 


Chairmanship Puzzle? 

The differences over what consti- 
tutes “liberalism” doubtless will head 
up in the Sixteenth New York dis- 
trict as much as anywhere else. Re- 
publican supporters of Mr. O’Connor 
there declare the issue between him 
and Mr. Fay is “New Dealism Vs. 
Progressive Liberalism.” 

If Mr. O’Connor should win, a most 
unusual problem may be raised at 
his discretion. 

Should he be allowed to retain the 
chairmanship of the powerful Rules 
Committee? 

The procedure: 

The Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee make 
the commtitee designations for Dem- 
ocrats before a session begins. The 
Republicans have a Committee on 
Committees for this task. The re- 
spective selections must be ratified 
by the caucus of each party. 

Veterans at the Capitol say they 
don’t know what would happen if 


| Mr. O’Connor should enter the Demo- 


cratic caucus and defend his right 
to be there, even though he was 
nominated for relection by Republi- 
cans. He could insist he was a Demo- 
crat as ever. A decision presumably 
would have to be made then by the 
caucus, and with White House views 
well known. 

The chairmanships of committees 


tween the forces of capital and labor 
must be settled outside party politics. 
Wherever it is obviously necessary it 
may be wise for the consuming public 
to demand that certain branches of 
American business put themselves 
through the wringer, reduce their 
capitalization, even writing off much 
of the bonded debt of these dis- 
tressed industries. If any American 
industrial owner who 
over-capitalized does not 
reduce his fixed charges, the Govern- 
ment will do it with taxes. Here is 
the bald problem: Shall American 
capitalists go bankrupt paying t 
to support the unemployed? Or shail 
we wipe out some of our fixed charges 
and give the idle workers jobs? 
Whether taxes or wages, it 


is patently 


voluntarily 








Significance of 


customarily go to the member of the 
majority who is senior in point of 
service. So if Mr. O’Connor were 
admitted to the caucus, the Demo- 
crats either there or on the Rules 
Committee would have to decide 
further whether he should be allowed 
to keep the chairmanship 

There are other possibilities—that 


Mr. O’Connor, if reelected, might 
choose to assert leadership of the 
anti-New Deal Democrats or to sit 


with the Republicans. 

Next in line for the Rules Commit- 
tee chairmanship is Representative 
Sabath, of Illinois, a firm Roosevelt 
supporter. He sided with the Admin- 
istration last year in unsuccess- 
ful attempt to get the Wage-Hour 
bill to the floor for debate by the 
regular process 
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POLITICS AND BRIDGES 
Hints of the points that may 
ture the campaign in the next five 
weeks are multiplying Few days 
pass, for example, without a charge 
that appropriations for WPA or PWA 
are being administered with politi- 
cal purposes in view. 
The responsible officials in 
call these charges “political.” 


f 
iea- 


turn 
The 


most recent instance occurred in 
connection with bridge building in 
Maryland. 

The President, while campaigning 
in Maryland for the nomination of 
Representative David Lewis to the 


Senate, spoke of the desirability of a 
$3,000,000 bridge across the Potomac 
River at Morgantown, Md. Three 
days before the primary, Secretary 
Ickes asked a regional] PWA office to 
speed the applications for f 


funds for 
two Maryland bridges to him. 


comes out : 


f the same pocket. We are reaciiing 
a dangerous point 

The rising flood of unemployment 
is slowly but inexorably eating into 
of the middle class. We 
nnot go on increasing the number 
of idle men who cannot be employed 
in certain many but 
conspicious as they are now capitale 
ized. Sooner or later—and I fear 
much sooner we realize—we 
hall reach a point in the rising tide 
fixed charges of Government 
we shall not be able to collect 
those fixed charges of 
Then the Government 
wringer and God help 


some 





not 


industries- 


than 
of the 
where 
taxes 


Government 


lo pay 


Whi Man 


the investor 








No matter who turns the crank, 
Republican or Democrat, Fascist on 
Communist, the result will be the 
same For it will have to be the 
same With wages or taxes these 
idle workers must be fed. If the 
workers draw wages they will be free 
men If they live on taxes, the 
Government that feeds the uneme- 
ployed will control their votes. It’s 


human nature. 

Surely in private industry on this 
continent there is an adequate mar- 
gin of operator’s profit wide enough 
to keep American commerce afloat ag 
& going concern, allowing for decent 
earnings, for wages, for at 
tractive prices to the consumer that 
will move the goods. And surely again 
American can produce brains in a 
free industry solve this terrible 
problem somewhat outside of politics 
without too much Government aid or 
control. 

And how worthwhile it is 
this immediate job that lies 
us! No other institution on earth 
has such a large survival value in 
human happiness as democracy. The 
free man, whether worker, investor, 
or consumer, lies at the foundation 
of the democratic scheme of things, 


idlving 


to 


to de 
before 


Sacrifices Declared 
Necessary to Liberty 
The ballot box the free man’s 
weapon. Free speech, a free press, 
the writ of habeas corpus, the right 
of trial by jury and freedom of con- 


1S 


science are the American's royal 
privileges which he should guard 
sacredly from abuse. In a world 


where these privileges are denied, 
every other freedom of man, every 
other blessing which nourishes the 
spirit of man is soon denied. It is 
easy enough to get out and fight a 
futile war to save democracy. But 
it will be hard for us, harder even 
than war for all of us, workers, in- 
vestors, consumers, to make in peace 
those inevitable compromises thab 
are needed guarantee the maine 
tenance of free institutions. 

We must all give a little. This hour 
nas no time for the man who re- 
fuses to compromise even to his own 
hurt. Half of the civilized world today 
beyond our borders has surrendered 
the rights, privileges and  bless- 
Ss which democracy accords to free 
men. 


t 


to 





Should not the roaring waters of 
disaster flooding ever nearer the feet 
of those who follow the tyrants, warn 
us to turn to the ways of peace with 
justice which are the only guarantees 
of freedom? 


Primaries + 


! Came the vote, and Senator Tyd- 
ings easily defeated Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Ickes commented that the ap- 
plications remained in their old 
status because of doubt that Mary- 
land bankers would underwrtie the 
State’s share of the cost—55 per 
cent. It looked as though no action 
would be taken inasmuch as the time 


for making PWA grants was becom- 
ing short 

Then two things happened. Bank- 
ers communicated with Mr. Ickes 


and reported hope-of finding a way 
to get some subsidy at least for one 
bridge. 

Not being informed of this, the 
President indicated in press confer- 
ence that he felt the question was 
closed by inability in Maryland to 
raise the money. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ferred to suggestions of a connection 
between the bridge subsidies and the 
Lewis candidacy as “purely political 
newspaper stories.” 

Statements flew back and forth. 
Negotiations continued. The upshot 
was a decision for PWA to grant 
$2,167,000 toward the construction of 
one bridge, over the Susquehanna 
River, at Havre de Grace, Md. The 
total cost will be $4,815,000. 

The explanation was given that 
the necessary private financial back- 
ing could not be obtained for another 
bridge at Morgantown alone because 
at first it would be a “slow-traffic” 
bridge, and revenue from tolls would 
be insufficient. As for a third bridge 
voted eight to six against allowing 
consideration, and a petition had to 
be signed by a majority of the House 
I bill could be 
inor was accused 


members before 
voted on. Mr. O’Col 
| of sabotage by its supporters. 
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de of World Affairs: iTLER'S GOAL 


created by 


“= TATE boundaries are 
K men” 


men and altered by 





When Adolf Hitler penned t 
sentence in his book “Mein Kampf, 
fourteen years ago, he wrote what 
has since been accepted as a ten- 


word history of Czechoslovakia 

At the Versailles conference in 1919 
men created the borders of Czecho- 
slovakia. In London, at Godesberg 
and on the Czech-German front last 
week men altered—and perhaps de- 
stroyed—those borders 

Chancellor Hitler at Berchtesgaden 
had told Britain’s Prime Minister 
what he wanted of Czechoslovakia 
The alternative was war 

Mr. Chamberlain told the French 
Premier the terms, urged him into 
acceptance, and together they wrung 
a surrender to Hitler's demands 
from Czechoslovakia 

Germany's mystic leader thus, for 

time being, won a diplomatic 

triumph over the three European 
democracies without lifting a finger 
He merely stated his demands and 
Mr. Chamberlain saw that they were 
met. The cruder part of the work— 
border incidents and insurrection— 
was handled by a Sudeten German 
“Free Corps” recruited from Czecho- 
slovakia. 


CZECHS ORDER MOBILIZATION 
Hitler made demands, the democ- 
racies acquiesced, but still there was 
no peace. Impatient Sudeten Green 
Shirts began an informal invasion of 
Czechoslovakia while Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Herr Hifter were still talking 
at Godesberg. In answer, the Prague 
government mobilized 2,000,000 men. 
Hitler's Godesberg terms had no 
sooner been placed in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s hands than Belgium, France 


the 


and England ordered a form of 
mobilization Whether the dice 
would roll for peace or war de- 
penped on the reception accorded 


the Godesberg demands 

Whether the Czech surrender 
would stick in the face of mobiliza- 
tion and Chamberlain's difficulties at 
Godesberg depended on political un- 
certainties. 

These were whether the Czech 
war measures and the simultaneous 
border battles with Sudetens would 
bring on a German invasion, whether 
the British parliament and people 
would swallow Mr. Chamberlain’s 
deal and whether Premier Daladier 
of France could stand by his pledge 
to condone dismembering of Czecho- 
slovakia 

Milan Hodza Czechoslovakia’s 
“neace” premier, already has been 
replaced by Jan Sirovy. a “war” pre- 
nier. Riots in London and political 
revolts in Paris are signs that the 
French and British “peace” cabinets 


may conceivably suffer the same 
fate. M. Daladier is against making 
any further concessions to Germany 


But barring regurgitation of the 
Czech settlement by the democracies, 


the question soon to face Europe 


will be Where will Hitler strike 
next? 
Chancellor Hitler makes no secret 


of his plans. They have been avail- 
able for inspection since 1924 in 
“Mein Kampf,” Germany's best séll- 
ing book. 


— 


[Continued From Page 8.] 
of a ‘purge’ or reprisal will 
me from my fixed purpose 
my country first.” 

Once it became certain that he 
faced White House opposition in his 
own party, Mr. O'Connor decided to 
go after renomination in both party 
primaries. Dissension among Re- 
publicans in the Sixteenth District 
helped him to win that party nomi- | 
nation. 

The Administration opposition was 
slow abuilding. The President for- 
merly was the law partner of Basil 
O'Connor, brother of the Represent- 
ative, and a most friendly relation- | 


swerve 
to serve 
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This rambling volume, written 
when Hitler was an obscure agitator 
serving time in a German jail, de- 

| scribes how he would militarize the 


Rhineland and win Austria and Su- 


deten Czechoslovakia. These pre- 
dictions now are historical fact 
“Mein Kampf” is called in Ger 
many the Bible of the German 
people Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler's 
chief philosopher, says the book 
“represents for all future days the 


unshakable basis of National-Social- 
ist feeling and thought for today, 
tomorrow and the days beyond.” 
In the light of these facts, the 
description of German foreign policy 
given in “Mein Kampf” and in Ros- 
enberg’s commentaries on the book 


may be significant for Europe's 
future. 

Hitler’s goal is declared to be to 
make Germany a world power. He 
would do this by winning a land 
empire stretching from the River 
Rhine far into the rich Ukraine, from 


the Balt 
the Alps 


Sea 
He 


to the mountains of 


envisions a German 





History written before it | 
happens .. . Here is how 
“Mein Kampf,” written by 
an Austrian paperhanger 
in a German prison, may 


cut pattern for Europe's 





| future. 








domain including all people of Ger- 
manic blood in Europe, a wide stretch 
of land that can support a future 
nation of 250 million Germans, that 
can grow their food and give them 
strategic importance. 

Colonies, he says, may come later 
“Only when the boundaries of the 
Reich include even the last German 
does there arise from the need of its 
own people the moral right to ac- 
quire foreign soil.” 


First on the Fuehrer’s list was 
Anschluss (union) with his Austrian 
homeland. The German Chancellor 


was born in Braunau, in the former 
Austria. Anschluss was a lesser but 
necessary step in a larger program. 


WOULD ISOLATE FRANCE 

The next step was to be isolation 
of France. 

The French will always want to 
seize the river Rhine as_ their 
frontier, says Hitler realistically, and 
he believes they will always thirst to 
crush Germany in the interests of 
French security. 

With this in 
worked from the 
France 

His early alliance with Italy can 
be seen in that light. “Alliances are 
made only for fighting,” says Hitler 
He illustrated that by joining Mus- 
solini in the Spanish wai 

As a result of German-Italian co- 
operation with Spain’s rebel army, 
France has a new frontier to defend 
to the south. The Pyrenees mountains 
are known to be honeycomed with 
underground airfields and gun em- 


Hitler has 
to cripple 


mind, 
first 
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Lople of the Week * 


ship prevailed between them 

Like the President, John O’Connor 
had graduated from Harvard Law 
School and made his political start 
in the New York Legislature. His 
service in the House began in 1922 

From the start he sought to mas- 
ter the parliamentary rules, and did 
so. The experience thus gained 
qualified him for the chairmanship 
of that all-important committe¢ 
when it became his by virtue of his 
long service. 

Instead of using that experience 
as the White House preferred, how- 
ever, Chairman O’Connor went his 
own way. Delay in action on the 
Wage-Hour bill was attributed to him 
by Administration supporters. 

The breach widened steadily. De- 
nouncing the Government Reorgani- 
zation bill as a step toward dictator- 
ship. Mr. O’Connor led the House 
revolt, which killed it last winter. He 
opposed no less emphatically the re- 
turn to “pump-priming” expendi- 
tures by Government. 

“It is only a temporary palliative,” 
he warned after the appropriations 
had been made. “It is a hypodermic. 
administered to a badly smashed-up 
victim who needs thorough medica- 
tion and possibly amputation.” 

From the White House standpoint, 
the record showed Representative 
O’Connor did not represent the senti- 
ment in his district. From his stand- 
point, the record showed his concern 
not only for his district and State 
but for the country at large. 

The primary results on Sept. 21 
gave some insight into the conflict 
of sentiment within the district. But 


placements commanded from Rome 
and Berlin. 
Further isolation of France was 


accomplished when Premier Mus- 


solini took over the Balearic Islands 
early in the Spanish war and estab- 
lished naval bases and air fields 
there. Together with German gu! 


emplacements which threaten British 
Gibraltar, these Italian are 
designed to cut off France from her 
colonies in time of war. The strength 
of the French army in Europe de- 
pends to a great extent on landing 
black colonial troops from Africa. 


FRANCE’S ALLIANCES 


Until last week France had an im- 


Dases 





portant card left—her friends in 
eastern Europe, notably Russia. 
Since the World War France has 
been arming Poland and the Little 
Entente nations as future war allies 
and French friendship with Russia 


was cemented by a defensive alliance 
and an agreement to come to the aid 
of Czechoslovakia 

France's her ob- 
ligations to Czechoslovakia last week 
reportedly had the effect of alienat- 


failure to fulfill 


ing Russia, Poland and the Little 
Entente from France. 

Only a French act of war to save 
Czechoslovakia could change that 
picture, most American observers 
agree. 

But isolating France is only an 
opener to the main campaign de- 


scribed in “Mein Kampf.’ Its only 
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1 eas an governn s at Warsaw d Buda- 
ym of 250 ymists be pes were reported reac » offer 
lieve It would bring under the sway Hit ( e ec mic d political 

of Berlin the coal fields of Donetz cooperatio 

Russia; the shipping ports of e up with 
Black Sea; Dnieperstroy, the great I ) ofit, by 
Soviet electric power developm them, pol il writers say tha he 
rich, black soil of the Ukraine; great door would then be open for Ger- 
tracts of good grain land and pas- Many to march toward the Ukraine. 
turage in Hungary and Poland and At the Russian border Hitler would 


Rumania; and running through its | meet his stiffest opposition, analysts 


THEN HE LISTENED—NOW HE SPEAKS 
DOLF HITLER is shown listening to election results March 5, 
1933, when he was voted Chancellor of Germany and thus began 
his meteoric rise to power. Pictured tensely awaiting a verdict at 
the polls five years ago, Hitler last week gave orders that were 
presented to the Premiers of Britain, France and Czechoslovakia. 

















A NEW 





the e Hitler shows little fear of 
opposition from England. The rea- 
son for this is that he believes Ger- 
many has no quarrel with England 
He writes that the World War was a 
tragic mistake, that Germany should 
never have challenged England's 
naval power or competed with Eng- 
lish industry. That he is not bluffing 
when he writes in this vein may be 
shown by the naval treaty he signed 
with England three years ago, agree- 
ing to limit the German fleet to one- 
third the British fleet’s strength 
Germany has not violated this agree- 
ment 

“England is today not vitally in- 
terested in Germany's destruction,” 
writes Hitler in “Mein Kampf”; “in- 
deed the opposite is true; that Brit- 
ish policy must increasingly tend to 
hold in check the unmeasured French 
desire for hegemony.” 


THE ULTIMATE PLAN 

After a Berlin-Rome-London axis 
has succeeded in freezing France out 
of the European grab-bag, and after 
Hitler's march to the east has made 
progress, “Mein Kampf” says the 
world to be divided up between 
Nazi Germany and other powers in 
this way 

“Great Britain undertakes to pro- 
tect the white race in Africa, India 
and Australia; the United States un- 
dertakes it on the American conti- 
nent; Germany will do the same in 
Central Europe in close alliance with 
Italy, who will have control over the 


ast 
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has been in effect only a few months 
trade 
Since 
rtici- 
the United 


but has resulted in increased 
between the two countries. 

most of the Czech industries pa 
pating in benefits of 
States trade agreement are i 
the Sudeten areas, the a 
ment will have to be revised if 
many occupies that region 


near 


Germany is on the State Depart- 


ment’s “blacklist” because of unor- 
thodox Nazi trade methods, and re- 
vision of the trade agreement with 


Czechoslovakia was intimated 
week by Secretary of 
Daniel Roper. 
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To our forefathers, “panning for gold” 
meant daring and hard work — even at 
the plow...in the factory...at the old 
roll-top desk. They discovered that 
America would give generously — to 
those who could give and take. 

Today we still have our frontiers...in 
commerce, industry, agriculture and 


science. They are stubborn. They resist 


inherited the old-fashioned courage, 
vision and energy of our early pioneers. 
Other nations listen enviously as 


America continues to tell us, “There is 


opportunity for all.” 


a 


+. but they yield — to those who have 


Lou! 
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a definite decison by the voters must 





await the November election 
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Woecrsgrata * 
What Europe's Woes 
Mean to Business 





What the events in Europe mean 
to American business men... . A 
triumph for nationalism... . 


Changes coming. 








'HAT now is happening in Europe will have 
in the studied opinion of officials here, 

an immediate and a long range importance 
American business men 

Immediately, if war is 
moves involving Germany 
there is certain to be a period of disquiet and ol 
hesitancy. During that period a reaction could 
be expected on the security markets and trade 
would be shocked as individuals sought to assess 
the outlook. 

On the other hand, if the moves finally 
in a partition of Czechoslovakia and if peace 
can be purchased though temporarily 
officials would expect a clearing of the clouds 
that now obscure the business future. The stock 
market has reflected this view during the past 
week through its ups and downs based upon the 
war prospect. 


THE LONG-RANGE EFFECTS 
When it comes to the longer range view, how- 
ever, European events have an importance that 


both 


to 


outcome of the 
i Czechoslovakia, 


+1) 
ana 


the 


end 


even 


scarcely can be overestimated, either way the 
wheel turns 
If it finally is to be a partition of Czecho- 


slovakia, then there would be a triumph for 
nationalism that would represent a decisive set- 
back for the type of economy that has been 
built upon a free-flowing world trade invest- 
ment. The totalitarian principle of controlled 
exchange and planned economy then would hold 
sway over nearly all of Europe 


But if it is to be war, then new pressures would 


be released, in the view of this government's 
economists. 
Great Britain and France would control the 


seas and would have principal access to Ameri- 
can markets. Those nations have short term 
bank balances in this country of about a billion 
dollars, while their longer term liquid holdings 
would add two or three billions to this total 


A SPUR TO RECOVERY 


This total of dollars could be spent in a hurry 
for materials—other than munitions—and could 
be expected to give a sharp fillip to recovery 
Once the privately held funds of British and 
French nationals had been sequestered for this 
purpose there would remain the question of pay- 
ment for further purchases. 

Both Britain and France have large holdings 
of gold that could be utilized in buying in the 
American market. 

A long war, however, would quickly use up the 
available liquid resources. Then, again, as in 
the last war, would come the question of Ameri- 
can credits to permit continued purchases here. 

If the surplus capital of this nation, the sur- 
plus farm products, the surplus industrial pro- 
ducts and the surplus raw materials cannot find 
an outlet in nations abroad, that capital and 
those commodities will press back on domestic 
markets to upset prices and to force economic 
trouble 

Trouble, in turn, means that the Government 
will be forced to build controls that can be used 
to take the place of a free-flowing trade and a 
free-flowing investment as a regulator of the 
economy. 

The alternative to participation in European 
troubles is a New Deal stronger than any yet 
projected. There is agreement on this source 
among those individuals who are shaping policy, 
from Secretary of State Hull on down 
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The Voice 
of Government? 


MARY W. DEWSON, Member, Social Security 
Board: Women are covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act on the same terms as men. That 
goes without saying. But in one way-—a curious 
paradoxical way—-working women come off com- 
paratively better than working men under the 
act’s old-age insurance program 

This happens for th very reason that women, 
as a rule, earn less than men and work a shorter 
time. That may not seem to make sense, but it 
does. and for this reason 

The old-age insurance plan is weighted in fa- 
vor of the workers who earn the least They get 
the most for their money when it comes to old- 
age benefits. 

Benefits do not take the place of better wages, 
of course. Nobody would say that. The point 
here is that even with a very low wage, a woman 
can build up an old-age benefit under the Social 
Security Act which will keep her from being de- 
pendent when she is old. 

Even part-time wages, or wages for occasional 
work, if the job is covered, count toward old-age 
benefits. Home workers—women who work at 
home for manufacturers or contractors—making 
babies’ garments, bedspreads, qullts, iace, jew- 
elry, toys, artificial flowers, and many other 
things we buy in the city stores these women, 
too, are covered by this law. Many of them have 
work enough to make only $200 a year, all told. 

At that, however, after ten years’ work, these 
women will be able to draw, when they are 65 
years old, $120 a year, in payments of $10 a 
month as long as they live. If they have worked 
20 years, averaging $200 a year, their old-age 
benefits will amount to $15.83 a month 

(From a Board announcement. Sept. 17.) 
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A RECORD IN “IDLE MONEY”... THE CZECH CRISIS 
AND U. S. TRADE...NEW THREATS TO RECOVERY 
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NEW high record is being set in the volume of cash reserves held by 
banks over and above those required by the Government. 
excess reserves are to skyrocket farther as the Treasury releases the 
present flood of gold into the country’s banking system. 
Back in 1936 when the excess reserve volume passed three billion dol- 


CopYRIGHT 
lars the Government acted to reduce its total for fear of a runaway 
expansion of credit. Each dollar of excess reserves at present can sup- 
port approximately eight dollars of credit. 

The chart above shows the record of excess bank reserves over the 
The story below explains the meaning of the chart. 


These 


years since 1929. 
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(ecasqrazae Our Eight Billions of “Idle Dollars’: 
Government Seeks Ways to Put Them to Work 


—over and above the required reserves—have * must find ways to put those resources to work 


HE banks of this country now have on handa * 


record total of cash reserves over and above 
the total that they are required to keep on hand. 

Banks are required by the Federal Reserve 
Board to hold a definite percentage of their de- 
posits out of use so that they will be available 
quickly in case of demand. These required re- 
serves amount to about five billion dollars. 

But, instead of five billion dollars, member 
banks of the reserve system have on hand more 
than eight billion reserve dollars. This means 
more than three billion dollars of excess bank 
reserves, over and above those required. 

When excess reserves reached three billion 
dollars back in 1936 the Federal Reserve Board 
was in fear of a run-away credit boom. 

The reason was that at that time each dollar of 
excess reserves could be used to support twelve 
new dollars of bank loans and investments. 
There thus was the basis for about thirty-six 
billion dollars in credit expansion. Government 
officials became afraid that this expansion might 
start and blow the lid off. 


In an effort to prevent 
the generation of a boom, 


METHODS USED BY 
the Federal Reserve 
THE GOVERNMENT Board in August, 1936, 


and again in March and May, 1937, or- 
dered banks to increase the proportion of de- 
posits held out of use in the form of reserves. 

At the same time, the Treasury started to 
“sterilize” incoming gold as a means of pre- 
venting that gold from adding automatically to 
the excess reserves of the banks, This steriliza- 
tion was carried out by having the Government 
borrow the mcney it used to pay for gold rather 
than to issue new money against the gold. 

As the chart above reveals, this process re- 
sulted in a sharp reduction of excess reserves. 

But then came the depression and some im- 
portant banking authorities argued that one rea- 
son for the present depression could be found 
in the moves by the Federal Reserve Board to 
reduce the volume of excess bank reserves. This 
argument never did appeal to the Board—which 
pointed out that the 1929 boom was financed 
when there really were no excess bank reserves. 

However, as one phase of the new government 
recovery program, a deliberate policy has been 
followed of re-building these reserves: 

Gold in the amount of a billion four hundred 
million dollars that had been “sterilized” now 
was “de-sterilized”. Reserve requirements of 
member banks were lowered somewhat. New 
gold imports are gradually to be allowed to flow 
into the banks, adding to reserves. 

As a result, reserves in the hands of the banks 


COUNTER-EXPANSION 


skyrocketed until they now stand at a record 
total. A further rise is scheduled but even now, 
on the basis of existing reserve requirements, 
banks could create about twenty-four billion 
dollars in new credits. 


Yet, instead of show- 


ing worry over a prospec- 


RECOVERY PROGRAM 


AS REVIEWED BY : 
FEDERAL ECONOMISTS. government 
officials still 


cerned about the absence of substantial recov- 


boom, 
are con- 
ery and about the volume of unemployment, 
both of dollars and of men. 

Several of the more important Reserve Board 
and White House advisers have about made up 





Huge reserves of “idle money” fill 
our banks, reach a new high record. 

How can they be used to stimulate 
recovery? 











their minds that the volume of excess bank re- 
serves has little or nothing to do with the pros- 
pect or the character of recovery under modern 
economic conditions. 

This conviction is reached after six years of 
experiment with the cheap money policy—a pol- 
icy first started in the administration of Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

In applying that policy to date, interest rates 
have been forced down to record low levels. 
bankers have been told over and over again that 
they should go out and make loans, reserve 
banks have broadened the classes of loans that 
they will discount and thereby protect bankers 
in case of demands for money, rules governing 
‘oans have been modified to permit bank lending 
for longer periods and many other steps have 
been taken. 

But still, in the face of large excess reserves 
and of every effort on the part of Government 
to encourage bank lending the volume of com- 
mercial loans by banks has continued highly dis- 
appointing. Bankers insist that the trouble lies 
in their inability to find willing borrowers of 
sound credit status. 

It is here that something approaching a revo- 
lution is in process of generation. 

High government officials are becoming con- 
vinced that if the vast available banking re- 
sources of this nation are not to go to work au- 
tomatically through demand from willing and 


solvent private borrowers, then Government 


on a much broader scale than at present. 

A good deal of experience already has been 
accumulated in this field at home, while abroad 
Government direction of investment is one of 
the arches on which totalitarian governments 
rest, 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
one Government agency that has been directing 
investment for the past seven years. The Home 
Owners Loan Corporation and the Farm Credit 
Administration are other such agencies. So, 
too, is the United States Housing Authority 
with its low cost housing. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration with its guarantee of mort- 
gages on new homes represents a modified type 
of this activity. The same is true of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


A very much broader 
program is under study, 
utilizing all of the meth- 
ods previously tried and 


NEW INVESTMENTS 
THAT ARE NOW 
BEING CONSIDERED 


others that are new. 

For example: 

here now is a study under way on a num- 
ber of plans to give tax advantages to corpora- 
tions the managements of which utilize a larger 
proportion of earnings for investment in new 
plant and equipment. 

There also is study of several plans for set- 
ting up a capital credit banking system— 
backed by Government credit—that would make 
long term loans to new enterprises needing capi- 
tal to launch new ventures and to old enterprises 
needing new capital but unable to obtain that 
capital in the regular ‘money markets. 

There likewise is study of plans for utilizing 
the investment trust idea to obtain funds from 
the public that then would be directed into in- 
vestments of various kinds, with those invest- 
ments backed by the Government. 

Then, of course, there is the existing machin- 
ery of the RFC and the FHA and the PWA, as 
well as of other agencies, that is available for 
use in directing funds into use when private 
industry itself is unable or unwilling to make 
use of the huge available stores of money. 

Some officials of importance already are pre- 
dicting privately that Government before long 
will be forced into a vast program of home con- 
struction as one means of putting money to 
work and of creating jobs. Others foresee the 
time when an agency of Government will be de- 
termining on a broad scale—just as now it is de- 
termining on a small scale—which business en- 
terprises shall be allowed to expand and which 


shall be permitted to die. Owen L. Scorr. 
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High Building Costs: 
A Blow to Recovery 





A new menace to recovery... 
Building costs start to rise.... 
An official warning. j 


HE first sign of recovery in business is bringe- 
ing with it a significant increase in the cost 

of home building 

In reporting this fact the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board puts its finger on the sore spot that 
did much to bring about the depression that first 
appeared in the home building industry in the 
spring of 1937 

Great store is placed by the Government upon 
the construction of dwellings as the principal 
support for a sustained recovery in the months 
and years immediately ahead. It is recognized, 
however, that if costs of building are to rise with 
the first signs of increased activity this support 
can be narrowed and even removed 

The Home Loan Bank Board, with sources of 
information in each community, reports that Au- 
gust showed ten out of twenty-three important 
cities with construction cost increases as com- 
pared with the May reporting period. In two 
of these cities, Columbus, Ohio, and Dallas, Tex., 
the increases amounted to $200 a dwelling. The 
Southwest, and Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee 
showed the principal increases. 


REASONS FOR UPSWING 

An important part of the recent upswing in 
residential building is attributed by the Board 
to the drop in costs that occurred during the 
past year. Now a new rise could appear to in- 
fluence adversely the trend of home construc- 
tion. 

Both labor and material costs are found now 
to be pointing upward. 

A number of other developments are taking 
place in the highly important construction in- 
dustry. 

One is the anrrouncement that an important 
building material corporation ic getting ready to 
offer a home that can be constructed for $3,000 
and can be financed, including amortization 
under the plan of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, for $30 a month. This would be a four- 
room dwelling. 

The untapped demand for homes in this coun- 
try is in the lower cost brackets and as yet no 
effective plan has been worked out that would 
permit a tapping of this field. 

Another development concerns public works. 

Much recovery store has been placed upon the 
readiness of local and state governments to bor- 
row money—accompanied by 45 per cent Federal 
grants—to finance construction of public proj- 
ects. The thought has been that a billion dol- 
lars of spending could be generated rather 
quickly in this field. 


LAG BY LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Actually, experience is showing, local and state 
governments are slow to take advantage of the 
new chance to get a slice of Federal money tree. 
One reason is that debt limits have been reached 
in many places. Another reason is that citizens 
are voting against bond issues to finance the 
state and local part of the cost of the projects 

The latest report is that not even $100,000.000 
of new state and local public works are under 
contract as part of the new recovery program 
This means that the recovery load is falling on 
the Federal Government with its own public 
works and relief expenditures and on the private 
individuals constructing dwellings for their own 
use or for sale. 

A rapid rise in construction costs could be ex- 
pected to undermine the improvement that now 
is appearing in the construction of homes. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


GEORGE H. DAVIS, Kansas City, Mo., Presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 
Two facts stand out conspicuously. First, tne 
Government is engaged in another gigantic 
spending program, designed, it says, to provide 
jobs and “purchasing power”. Second, in spite 
of the lesson of experience, there is still no gen- 
eral popular appreciation of the inevitable con- 
sequence to flow from this course. 

Whether or not the spending program achieves 
temporarily a degree of success for its immediate 
objectives, it is consuming resources that are 
vital to permanent recovery. Ultimately it must 
be paid for by a grinding burden of taxes. 

The withdrawal of these additional tax bil- 
lions from legitimate industry diminishes the 
ablity of business to provide in future—more 
goods and more jobs. 

Business men, in their respective circles of in- 
fluence should carry on the program of under- 
standing by urging customers and employes to 
reflect that Government money is their money 
—collected from them in the price of the goods 
they buy—deducted from their day’s pay—there- 
by diminishing the purchasing power of the 
worker for the sake of those supported by Gov- 
ernment bounty. And that most of this bounty 
is not, as generally believed, for the relief of the 
distressed. 

Taxes take away from the resources of busi- 
ness and are used for the most part by Govern- 
ment agencies in such a way as to make it harder 
for the manager of a business to carry on his 
job. Government activities, financed by this 
taxation, run the gamut from minor regulation 
through supervision, control and out-and-out 
competition, all of which injure business and re- 
strict its ability to pay wages. ... 

(From an address before the Advertising Club 
of New York, Sept. 20). 
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(ieensgraias Tax-Exempt Billions: Who Holds Them? 





Fifty billions of tax-ex- 
empt securities! 

A Federal tabulation now 
shows where these securi- 
ties are held—largely by 
those with large incomes, 
who would pay most heavily 
in income taxes. Here is 


the story. 











I‘ 1913 the national, State and lo- 
cal governmental securities owned 


by private investors which were 
either wholly or partially exempt 
from Federal income taxes, totaled 


$4,910,000,000. 

In 1937 the national, State and lo- 
cal governmental securities owned 
by private investors which were 
either wholly or partially exempt 
from Federal income taxes, totaled 
$50,522,000,000. 

Thus, during a 24-year period in 
which the population increased one- 
third the total of tax-exempt securi- 
ties increased more than 
To the individual citizen this means 
that his share of the public debt, 
as represented by the tax-exempt 
securities in the hands of the pub- 
lic, and non-governmental agencies, 
increased from about $59 in 1913 to 
approximately $415 in 1937. 

This information is revealed in a 
report issued last week by the 
Treasury. 


FEDERAL RESERVE HOLDINGS 

In addition to the governmental 
securities held by private investors 
there were in 1937 $15,126,000,000 of 
governmental securities held by gov- 
éernments or their agencies or by 
Federal Reserve Banks 

The gross total of partially or 
wholly tax-exempt securities out- 
standing totaled $65,648,000,000. But 
since much of the securities hold- 
Ings of governmental agencies rep- 
resents duplication of other govern- 
mental securities and therefore does 
not represent a true liability, the to- 
tal public debt of the country more 
closely approximates the figure for 
the securities held by private inves- 
tors than it does the gross total. 

Because of these duplications in 
securities holdings and the difficulty 
in computing the net worth of vari- 
ous properties represented by out- 
Standing issues of State and local 
governmental agencies it is impos- 
sible to compute an exact net total 
of the public debt, Treasury officials 
point out. 

The period covered by the Treas- 
ury report is made up of three dis- 
tinct eras: 

From 1913 to 1920 the indebtedness 
of the Federal Government skyrock- 
eted because of expenditures to fi- 
nance our part in the World War 

From 1920 to 1930 State and local 
governments carried out vast road- 
building programs and other proj- 
ects which resulted in an eight bil- 
lion dollar increase in their indebt- 
edness. The Federal Government, on 
the other hand, paid off part of its 
debt. 


DEPRESSION EXPENDITURES 

From 1930 through 1937 the Fed- 
eral Government, primarily because 
of expenditures in the war against 
depression, added more than fifteen 
billion dollars to its debt. During 
the first part of the period State 
and local governments added to their 
indebtedness but in recent years 
they have reduced it. In fact, in the 
1937 fiscal year the State and local 
governmental debt was reduced three 
billion dollars. 


What is the significance of these 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


tenfold. | 


figures? Whai use is to be made of 
the data in the report? 

One of the most important disclo- 
sures in the report, it is pointed out, 
is the data showing the extent to 
which the Federal Government has 
increased its proportion of the total 
public debt and of governmental ex- 
penditures 

As a result of the recent trend the 
percentage of the total public debt 
owed by the Federal Government as 
contrasted to that owed by States 
and local governments has been 
greatly increased, rising from one- 
fifth of the total in 1913 about 


Lo 


two-thirds in 1937 or more than ever | 


before 
Another disclosure made in the re- 


| 
port is the total of interest payments 


on tax-exempt securities 
The gross amount of interest from 
all tax-exempt securities is estimated 
at $1,951,000,000 for the 1937 fiscal 
year. Excluding interest payments 
on Government-held securities, the 
interest payment to private inves- 
tors was $1,554,000,000 
Of this total paid to 


private in- 


| vestors, $880,000,000 was wholly ex- 


empt from income taxes and $674,- 
000,000 was partially exempt. Nearly 
three-fourths of the wholly exempt 
income, $620,000,000, was obtained 
from State and local government se- 
curities. 


SCOPE OF TAXATION 


Not all of these interest payments 


| to private investors would be taxa- 


ble, it is pointed out, even if the 
present tax-exemptions were re- 
moved. Payments to educational, 
charitable or religious organizations 





usually are exempt from Federal in- | 


come taxes. 

However, the figure 
payments to private investors—with 
the exception of payments to chari- 
table organizations and others which 
normally are exempt—does represent 


on interest 


the potential field of taxation which | 


would gradually be subjected to Fed- 
eral income tax levies if the present 
tax-exempt privileges are eliminated. 
Any legislation eliminating 
empt privileges, Treasury 
point out, probably would not be 
made retroactive and therefore would 
affect outstanding securities only as 
they mature and are refunded. 


MINIMIZING THE TAX 

That individuals and corporations 
in the higher income brackets have 
made extensive purchases of tax-ex- 
empts in order to escape the full ef- 
fects of the increase in the tax rates 
for the larger incomes, is shown by 
the report. 

In 1935, the report points out, 
dividuals with net incomes of $5,000 
to $10,000 accounted for 15 per cent 
of tax-exempt securities owned and 
for 15.7 per cent of tax-exempt in- 
terest received. Individuals with net 
incomes ranging from $10,000 to 
$50,000 accounted for 46.2 per cent 
of tax-exempt securities and 43.8 per 
cent of tax-exempt interest. Indi- 
viduals with incomes over $100,000 
owned 26.7 per cent of the reported 
tax-exempt securities and accounted 
for 22.8 per cent of tax-exempt 
interest. 

Individuals and corporations with 
incomes over $100,000 proportionately 
hold the largest share of wholly 


In- 


tax-ex- } 
officials | 


tax-exempt securities, the report dis- 


closes. 


; | 
Still another important disclosure | 


in the report is the data on the in- 
crease in corporate holdings of tax- 
exempts. 


Corporations subject to taxation in | 


1935, according to data which the 
Treasury points out are incomplete, 
owned $21.863,000,000 of tax-exempt 
securities. Between 1931 and 1935 
the tax-exempt securities of corpo- 
rations more than doubled, while 
total corporate assets continued rel- 
atively stable. 


Tabulation of Tax-Exempt Securities 


Distribution of the net volume of + 


tax-exempt securities, 
total excluding the 


that the 
$15,126,000,000 


1S, 


held by governmental owners which 
would not be subject to taxation, is 


+ as follows: 


United States Government 
Federal agencies eee 
State and local governments 
Territorial and insular governments.. 
Total 


*estimated. 


Distribution of the gross amount 
of securities wholly or partly exempt 





United States Government 
Federal agencies 

State and local governments 
Territorial and insular governments 


Total 
*Estimated. 


Wholly Partly 

Total exempt exempt 
29,836 11,600 18,236 

5,712 1,393 4,319 

*14,854 *14,854 ees 

120 120 ere 

*50,522 *27,967 22,555 
from Federal income taxes by types 


of issues on June 30, 1937, is given 
+ in the following table: 


Wholly Partly 

Total exempt exempt 

(In millions of dollars) | 
35,803 15,065 20,738 
10,547 2,228 8,319 

*19,152 *19,152 

146 | a 

65,648 36,591 29,057 


The report is considered the most 
comprehensive study on tax-exempt 
securities ever made by the Federal 
Government and is expected to prove 
especially valuable as a source of 
data for the subcommittee of the 
Senate Finance Committee, headed 
by Senator Brown (Dem.), of Michi- 
gan, which is making a study of tax 
exempts preparatory to consideration 
of the subject at the next Congress. 
attaches to the 
of President 


Special interest 
study now because 


Roosevelt’s message on April 25 rec- | 


ommending enactment of a “short 
and simple statute” to eliminate 
present tax-exempt privileges. 


Under present laws, States may tax 


income from State and local securi- | 


ties but not Federal securities. 
islation to eliminate tax exempts 
would be designed to extend recipro- 
cal tax privileges to the States and 
to the Federal Government. Another 
phase of the proposed legislation, 
according to the experts who are 
studying the problem, would be re- 
ciprocal levies on salaries of State, 
local and Federal governmental em- 
ployes. 


Leg- | 





“TOO MUCH INTEREST 


IN INTEREST?” 


Does our system of financing capi- 
tal investments in industrial enter- 
prises pay too much attention to in- 
terest and not enough to “earnings?” 

Jerome N. Frank, member of the 








| Added Safeguards 


For Investors Under 


New Bankruptcy Act 


perertnaticeed procedure in United 
States Courts now follows a new 
pattern laid down by the Chandler 
Act enacted at the last session of 
Congress. , 

The Chandler Act, which became 
effective Sept. 22, is the first major 
general revision of the bankruptcy 
law in 4 years. The measure com- 
pletely revises bankruptcy procedure, 
eliminating many sections of the law 
which have permitted abuses in the 
past. Therefore, it may be ranked 
as one of the most important laws 
enacted by the last Congress. 


REORGANIZATION CHANGES 


| reorganization procedure under the 
law are the mandatory appointment 
of disinterested trustees in cases in- 
volving liabilities of more than $250,- 


| tive assistance to be furnished the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, raised this question in an ad- 
dress Sept. 22 at Kansas City be- 
fore the National Association of Se- 
curities Commissioners. 

He suggested that perhaps it 
would be desirable that the bulk of 
long-term financing of major Amer- 
ican industries hereafter should be 
done through issuance of shares of 
stock rather than through issuance 
of long-term bonds. 





Two major changes in corporate | 


000 and the provision for administra- | 


| 
| 





bankruptcy court by the trustee and 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
in certain cases. 

When the indtbtedness of a cor- 
poration exceeds $8,000,000 submis- 
sion of the plans for reorganization 
to the SEC examaination and 
report is mandatory. Reorganizations 
involving smaller amounts may be 
submitted to the SEC at the discre- 
tion of the court. Also, the SEC may 
intervene in the public interest upon 
consent of the court 


ADDED DEBTOR RELIEF 

Provisions for debtor relief 
have been enlarged under the 
law. 

Under new provisions any 
debtor, including a corporation may 
enter into an “arrangement” with his 
unsecured creditors and thereby scale 
or extend the unsecured debts upon 
any terms end for any consideration, 
provided only that the proposal is 
fair and practical and in the interest 
of creditors 

Creditors 


mission 


for 


also 
new 


the 


may be divided into 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 91 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Direc t 





¢ Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on October 15, 
1938, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 30, 1938 
The Transfer Books will not be closed 


D.H. Foore, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California 











classes, such as borrowed money 
creditors, merchandise creditors and 
so forth and creditors holding separ- 
ate claims under $100 may be placed 
in a separate class. Provision is 
made to aliow settlement with each 
class on different terms and for @ 
different consideration. 

Special types of relief are fure 
nished to individuals and corpora- 
tions owning real property which is 
security for bond issues. 

Many of the changes are designed 
to speed up liquidation and admine 
istration of estates. 

Criminal provisions of the Act have 
been strengthened. 

In general the Jaw is clarifiea aud 
modernized and efficiency of admin- 
istration of bankruptcy proceedings 


is made more efficient. 








Bids for construction fire station- 
guardhouse, Constructing Quarter- 
master Office, Fort Missoula, Mont. 
Sealed bids will be received here u 

iv I intil 
9:00 a. m., October 11, 1938, and then 
opened for the construction of a two- 
story fire station-guardhouse, 49 feet 
by 57 feet with an adjoining single 
story cell block, 31 feet by 48 feet at 
Fort Missoula, Montana Further in- 
formation on application 











LATEST STATISTICAL INFOR- 

MATION OF 35 CANADIAN PRO- 

DUCING MINING COMPANIES 
Available on request 


WaAverly 3461 
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60 KING ST..W. - TORONTO 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 





























PANAMA BRANCH * PLAZA CENTRAL 


Trade B 


The 


offices in Europe and the Far East, each of these branches 
represents a completely equipped bank. The executives 
in charge are in close and active contact with the busi- 
ness, markets, industries and local conditions in their 


respective areas, 
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Chase 


Havana, San Juan, Panama and Cristobal. As in Chase 


National 


Bank maintains 


branches in 


which they are interested, 


Facilities of the Chase National Bank are available through correspondent banks in all parts of the 


country. The names of the Chase correspondents in your community will be provided upon request. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Pine STREET CORNER OF Nassau, New York, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 







ases in the Caribbean 


The Foreign Department of the Chase National Bank 
at the head office in New York is constantly in touch with 
these Caribbean Branches. It is therefore able to place at 
the disposal of American manufacturers and merchants 
timely information, ready facilities and data on trade con- 


ditions in the West Indian and Central American zones in 





Foreign Branches: LONDON ¢ HAVANA © SAN JUAN © PANAMA ® CRISTOBAL @ coLon e Offices of Representatiues: BERLIN © ROME © MEXICO, D. F. 


THE CHASE BANK 


Foreign Branches: Paris e SHANGHAI e 


HONGKONG e 


TIENTSIN 
































“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


"The United Rates Mans em 


September 26, 1938 


Vol. 6, No. 39 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 

















OBODY wants war. But who is willing to assure 
peace? 
America entered the World War to make the 
world safe for democracy. Then at the peace 
table America deserted her allies and refused to use either 
her physical or economic power to help guarantee world 
peace. 

Europe today, weakened by the World War and im- 
poverished by the economic wars of two decades, stands 
on the brink of another catastrophe. And the United 
States again stands aloof unready to make any sacrifice 
whatsoever for world peace. 

It is not a question of dragging some other nation’s 
chestnuts out of the fire or of dragging ourselves into a 
war of no direct concern to us. 

It is a question of world peace in which we have the 
biggest stake of any nation. 

Let us face the facts frankly, placing the blame for the 
present situation where it belongs—on the selfishness of 
governments, the selfishness of peoples, and the selfishness 
of politicians who fail to subordinate ambition to the 
highest duty to mankind. 

The problem of Europe today cannot be rationalized as 
just a pro-Hitler or anti-Hitler pheno’ ion. The aspira- 
tions of Germany were known long before Herr Hitler 
ascended to power. Indeed, Hitlerism gained its biggest 
opportunity for domestic political advantage out of the 
unwillingness of the allies to recognize the legitimate as- 
pirations of the German Republic. 


We need only to recall with 
REPARATION what horror the allies looked upon 
LOAD WAS the customs union between Ger- 
TOO HEAVY 


many and Austria in March, 1931, 

and we need only to recall also 
the terrible economic burden imposed on the German 
people by the allied statesmen who put up an impossible 
reparation bill for the German people to pay. 

Have we forgotten also the intransigeant attitude of the 
French under Poincare and have we forgotten too, the 
manner in which large German colonial areas were 
amputated from the German empire? 

A proud people may have its army and navy beaten but 
its spirit cannot be vanquished. Hitler knew well the 
patriotism of his people. He capitalized on the mistakes 
of the allied governments and on the policy of aloofness 
adopted by the United States which split Europe apart. 

Dictatorship is enthroned in Certral Europe today only 
because the democratic countries including the United 
States refused to support German democracy. 

The unrest which is sweeping the world today is eco- 
nomic. Sustenance of an economic character has long 
been needed by Europe. The Hoover moratorium saved 
Austria for a while but the policies of the United States 
thereafter accelerated the doom of Central Europe. 
WE HAVE BEEN “What have we to do with Eu- 

rope?” and “Do we want to send 
ENGAGED IN AN our boys across the seas again? 
ECONOMIC WARWe hate war’ —and so on through 

the usual series of slogans and 
outcries which befog and camouflage the truth. 

For twenty years now the world has been engaged in 
economic war. The United States has been participating 
in that war—the scramble for gold. We imposed the 
highest of tariff barriers and forced other nations to put 
on similar restrictions. 

Europe needed America’s help longer than a single 
decade. Europe needed loans and raw materials. But 
such help was withdrawn in the first decade of the post- 
war period and the collapse of Europe has been fore- 
shadowed ever since. 

But, it is contended, shall we now lend to nations that 
do not pay back? It may be asked, on the other hand, 
if America has paid back the sums borrowed in 150 years 
from other nations. The record shows plenty of defaults 
on private debt and state debt. Likewise we now ap- 
parently prefer to pour billions into the subsidy trough 
and through the WPA which will never be repaid at all, 
when loans of the same amount put into productive use 
for the whole world would have built up a trade out of 
which would have come a profitable domestic production. 

Redistribution of wealth is a political slogan heard now- 
adays with respect to domestic affairs but it has a meaning 
as applied to world affairs too. With only 7 per cent of 
the world’s population, America now has more than half 
the gold and a high percentage of nearly all the most im- 
portant raw materials of the world. Our resources are 
greater than our every need. In fact, we have begun to 
curtail production and build up a wall around ourselves 
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rather than share our production with the rest of the 
world. 

To be selfish is to be sinful. 

To refuse to play a part in the maintenance of the peace 
of mankind is to be sinful, too. 

America, reeking with the prosperity of war profits 
wrung from European nations, developed a national in- 
come of 81 billion dollars by 1929 and then, when the 
isolationist spirit prompted the United States to pull away 
economic pillars of support from Europe, the collapse 
overseas began. 

War is no answer to the present day plight of Europe. 
Ten millions of men and women who gave their lives from 
1914 to 1918 cannot be brought back to witness the futility 
of their efforts. But if they could, they would not ad- 
vise war as a solution. 


‘PEACE WITHOUT Superficial minded folks with a 


tendency to cynicism laughed at 


VICTORY’ REALLY President Wilson when he urged 
MEANT PEACE in January, 1917, that there be a 
“peace without victory”. He 
knew that a whole nation could never be vanquished. He 
insisted that there should be guarantees of peace and that 
America should participate in those guarantees. He rec- 
ognized in 1919 that the Versailles treaty would have im- 
perfections in it. He struggled against the reactionaries 
at the Paris peace table to prevent the injustices which 
were written into that treaty. But his abiding faith was 
that the League of Nations would be a sort of continuing 
peace conference and that constant revision would correct 
injustices. 

Throughout the war and after, Mr. Wilson cried out for 
guarantees. He thought the League of Nations covenant 
with its “economic sanctions” would prevent war and 
avoid the necessity of sacrificing human life again. He 
was right as to his theory but he did not know that isola- 
tionist America would frustrate and break down the whole 
plan of sanctions. 

Surely we of America must in all candor accept our 
share of the responsibility for what is happening in the 
world today. When Mussolini invaded Ethiopia and the 
democracies wanted to’ impose sanctions, we weakened the 
hand of France and Britain by refusing to go along. We 
thought we could keep out of European wars by such a 
course. But has the peace of the world been aided by en- 
couraging the march of empire? 


PRICE LEVEL 


Today as the scales between 
war and peace are delicately 
balanced we may rest assured our 


WILL JUMP IN 
economic side will be affected by 
CASE OF WAR conflict in Europe. Neutrality 


legislation to embargo war supplies: will be impracticable. 

Just as soon as war is declared abroad, supplies will 
begin to flow to Canada and to Europe generally wherever 
the British fleet can protect such commerce. Our farmers 
will begin receiving high prices, our steel production will 
rise, our banks will be mobilizing French and English 
balances for use in making purchases of American goods, 
and the same old story of 1914 to 1917 will be before us. 
We will have an interest in the economic side of the war 
once more. 

Is this “staying out”? We may not send armies but 
we will be a part of the next European war just the same. 
And when a settlement comes, if it ever does come, our 
trade will collapse again and we shall have severe depres- 
sions. 

Cannot this vicious circle be avoided? Can we not begin 
now to mobilize the opinion of mankind for a plan to 
assure peace? Is not our first duty here in America to 
tear apart the camouflage and bunk which envelops a 
well-meaning but blind pacifism and can we not persuade 
that same pacifism to become enlightened in the true in- 
terest of world peace? 


TRADE BARRIERS The first requisite is that the 


acts shall be disclosed to all the 
MUST BE CUT world by fair and disinterested 
TO ASSUR® PEACE processes. We must distinguish 
n between so-called patriotic propa- 
ganda abroad and economic truth. Former Prem‘er 
Briand once envisaged a “United States of Europe” be- 
cause he saw no other way to assure a removal of the 
trade barriers which were devastating the continent. 
Today our task is to tackle the trade barriers and bring 
about a freer flow of trade and commerce throughout the 
world. This does not mean free trade. But it doesn’t 
mean selfish trade either. It means a reciprocal willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for the common cause—world 
peace. 


FORGET 


America’s Course in the Post-War Period Is Partly Responsible for the Plight of Europe— 
Our Selfish Attitude Today Prevents a Redistribution of the World's Wealth and an 
Economic Equilibrium—We Don't Want War But Will We Help to Assure Peace? 
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Before we can make the right approach to a settle- 
ment, nations through their spokesmen must be willing 
to avow the truth which, in this case, is that nations bent 
upon a self sufficiency course or a policy of economic na- 
tionalism are the enemies of mankind. 

Nations conversely must be willing to contribute toward 
an economic equilibrium. Financial aid to all Europe 
would soon break the armament race. 

For there never has been anything accomplished by war 
which could not have been better accomplished by the 
processes of reason and moral force. Even today the 
German peop!e would not listen to Hitler and would gladly 
recover their liberties if they saw any practical formula 
through which raw materials and the necessaries of life 
could be obtained by them to support 70,000,000 souls. 

More than 80 per cent of the people of the world, judg- 
ing by our own standards, are ill-clad, ill-housed, ill- 
nourished. 

We do not need to be the philanthropists of the world 
though even this is not too high a price to pay for world 
peace. But we do need to apply what might be called an 
enlightened selfishness. This means merely that in shar- 
ing our inexhaustible resources with the rest of the world, 
we will gain more in the long run than by a policy of nig- 
gardliness or miserliness. 

Uncle Sam sits on a huge hoard of gold when that 
same gold can make peace in the world and save men, 
women and children from being mutilated by tons of air 
bombs and artillery shells. Our gold can be made the basis 
of an enormous lending power for good. We can insist 
on the use of loaned funds for productive purposes. We 
have too much gold already. In the language of a well- 
known play, we can say to this generation: ‘You can’t 


take it with you.” 
Why do we amass gold and 


BURIED GOLD —_,_ Why do we amass gold and 
CCULD BECOME il it be as “A iene any 
USEFUL AGAIN better use than to save mankind, 


to save democratic civilization, to 
save the world from the suicide of economic nationalism? 

Secretary Hull has become First Statesman of all the 
world. He has foreseen this terrible era because he was 
one of the men who sat at the feet of Woodrow Wilson 
and learned the doctrines of world peace which America’s 
war President sought to establish with his countrymen. 
Once the war was over, the voice of Wilson was scorned 
by Americans who reverted to selfish pursuits and indul- 
gences. A political cabal ruined the fine moral spirit 
of the Wilson era and brought on the epoch of selfish- 
ness and debauchery which gave dictators their great 
opportunities. 

Is it not time to turn back and retrace our steps and 
to stand again on the same moral plane which a defeated 
Wilson sought vainly at Paris to maintain? 

The whole world seems to have forsaken the greatest 
principle of Christ—the brotherhood of man. Christianity 
once meant love of one’s fellow man. Will it ever really 
mean that again? 


PEACE WITHOUT Today Christianity is scorned 

in Europe as religious persecu- 
LOSS OF LIFE tion is revived and intolerance, 
OR COERCION such as we have not witnessed 

since medieval days, stalks su- 
preme. Perhaps because peoples everywhere have 
abandoned God they are meeting punishment in the un- 
settlement of the world today. 

The way out is to restore principles of human brother- 
hood and not to stand selfishly aside with our gold and 
our resources and not to attempt to advise the rest of the 
world about democracy or dictatorship when we do not 
care to contribute from our boundless wealth to the suffer- 
ing millions across the seas. 

There can be peace in the world when economic war 
is stopped. 

Economic rearrangement of the world’s trade is not an 
insuperable task. 

Economic rearrangement of the world’s wealth is not 
an impossible job. War is threatened today because each 
nation is fighting for economic existence without help 
from outside. 

When we in America want to assure peace, there will 
be world peace. 

We have the means to bring about peace without the 
loss of a single life and without diplomatic bluster or 
threats. ; 

We need more! rearm>ment in the world and in that 
new attitude lies the rcal key to the maintenance of 
civilization itself. 























